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HIS LATE MAJESTY, GEORGE III. 


Ww: have been induced to depart from our established rule 
of confining ourselves to the portraits and memoirs of 
ladies only, in order to present our readers with a brief sketch ot 
the life of our late beloved sovereign, George III. and we have 
the more readily done so, as we believe such a deviation will 
give general satisfaction, and be considered a proper mark ot 
respect to the memory of one, who claims from all the deepest 
sentiments of reverence, affection, and gratitude. 

It is an incontrovertible truth, that nothing is so common, 
and yet nothing is so little regarded, as—Death. His arrows 
fall thick around’ us, but we pass carelessly along in our ca- 
reer; we alternately mourn and are mourned, but the con- 
viction makes but little impression on us, and the pause which 
occasional sorrow gives to our pursuits, is, almost immediately, 
followed by redoubled ardour and activity in all our schemes, 
and in all our views, The poor man “ goeth to his long home,” 
and we see “the mourner go about the streets ;” we pay, in- 
deed, the passing tribute of a sigh; but the next moment our 
spirits are as light, and our are hearts as gay, as if no unplea- 
sant recollection had obtruded itself; but when the mighty fall, 
when Death enters our palaces, and the splendour of royalty 
is exchanged for the mournful habiliments of the grave, when 
he, whose smile was honour, and whose presence was the joy 
of thousands, at last claims affinity with the meanest of his 
subjects, and lies down in dust, the most thoughtless are 
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aroused to reflection, the most unfeeling to a degree of sym- 
pathy, and even the prophane to a sense of the judgments of 
Him who is no respecter of persons. This observation re- 
spects rank only; but, in addition to this, when he who was, 
in the truest sense of the word, the father of his people, he, 
who was the beloved sovereign of our immediate parents, 
many of whom also are numbered with the dead, he, in whose 
reign we ourselves first saw the light, and whose wise and 
benignant administration will entail the choicest blessings on 
our children, and on our children’s children, when he is gone 
to be seen no more, the awful visitation becomes an indivi- 
dual sorrow, and fills our hearts with that grief which a pri- 
vate loss is alone capable of doing. 

‘Phe domestic losses of our Royal Family are almost unpa- 
ralicled; four generations may now be said, in the course of 
three years, to have passed away; the father, the son, the 
uiother, and the babe. It is true, the great age of our ve- 
nerable monarch had certainly, in a degree, prepared us for 
the change, and his afflictions, as far as they concerned him- 
self, made such a change desirable; but, nevertheless, the 
blow falls with severity, and, in our regret, we are apt to 
forget the sufferer in the benefactor and sovereign. Hea- 
vily, indeed, has the hand of aflliction been laid upon him; 
for many years, his eye has not been cheered by the light of 
iic sun, nor by the forms of those he loved; the voice of 
kindness and affection has sounded in his ear, but could not 
reach his heart; he has long been as though he were not, 
and as a stranger in the midst of his own; but these very con- 
siderations have endeared him still more to his people, and 
consecrated the sentiments they entertained for him. Nor is 
this singular: the blasted oak, which once reared its lofty 
head pre-eminent over the trees of the forest, though scathed 
of its leaves, and bending to its ruin,—though the dews of 
lieaven that weep over it, cease to refresh it, though the spring 
call forth no bud, and the summer no verdure, still it is dear to 
our recollection, and grateful to our view; and when at last 
itis torn from its native soil, and its place knows it no more, 
we mourn over it with fond regret, and recall with melan- 
choly pleasure the time when we sported under its luxuriant 
boughs, aud smiled at the tempest, or enjoyed the shade. 
Never, perhaps, was any king more universally, or more de- 
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servedly lamented, than his late Majesty; we may aflirm with 
confidence, that but one feeling pervades all ranks; the divi- 
sions of party, the distractions of faction, and the murmurs of 








disappointed ambition or interest, are all forgotten in regret : 


for a sovereign, whose reign may be characterised, not only 
as the longest, but the most splendid, the most important, 
and the most benevolent, of any monarch that ever swayed 
the English sceptre. Inflexible integrity, and the most invio- 
lable regard to the rights and privileges of his people and 
to the constitution of his realms, undaunted courage and un- 
shaken firmness, distinguished his public character. He was 
never once known to forfeit his word, nor to break an en- 
gagement. The following magnanimous reply, when he was 
urged, by one of the lords of the Council, to assent to the 
emancipation of the Catholics, ought never to be forgotton ‘— 
‘“‘ My lord,” said he, “ I am one of those who respect an oath. 
I have firmness sufficient to quit my throne, and retire to a 
cottage, or place my neck on a block or a scaffold, if my pco- 
ple require it; but I have not resolution to break that oath 
which I took, in the most solemn manner, at my coronation.” 
The honourable testimony also which Lord North bears to his 
love of constitutional freedom is worthy of record. ‘ The 
King,” said his lordship, frequently, ‘ would live on bread 
and water, to preserve the constitution of his country; he 
would sacrifice his life, to maintain it inviolate.” Happy the 
people who were governed by such a monarch! thrice happy 
the monarch who was possessed of such principles! he has 
but changed an earthly for a heavenly crown—a perishable 
for “ an incorruptible one, and that fadeth not away.” 

No panygeric, however, can sufficiently extol the virtues of 
his private life, and, happily, none is requisite; they are known 
to every one: and the epithet of “‘ our good old King,” which 
has long distinguished him, will convey a juster idea of him to 
posterity, than the most elaborate praises; but, to comprise 
his character in as few words as possible, “ he was a bright 
model of all we could desire as a King, a Christian, or a man.” 

Our beloved sovereign was the second child of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, son of George II. and of Augusta, Princess 
of Saxe-Gotha, and was born in Norfolk-house, St. James’s 
Square, the 4th of June, 1738. He was brought up with great 
privacy, and with far less liberality and less attention to his 
education, than was either justifiable, or consistent with the 
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exalted station he was destined to fill; but though he was 
not taught to dazzle by the splendour of his acquirements, 
nor astonish by the variety of his pursuits, he was by no means 
suffered to be deficient in general information; and the moral 
and religious parts of his instruction were, happily, carefully 
and strictly attended to. And here it may not be amiss to 
digress a little from our subject, to remark another instance 
of the importance of the female character upon society. ‘I'v 
the Princess, his excellent mother, he was principally in- 
debted for those virtuous habits and principles, which were 
afterwards his support in the most trying hours of afllic- 
tion, and which were at once his own honour and his peo- 
ple’s security. This observation is not made witha view to 
flatter the vanity of our fair readers ; on the contrary, it is our 
wish to impress them with a sense of their real value, and 
of the responsibility attached to them. It is not in the 
crowded ball-room, or the gay rout, neither in the display of 
talent, or of accomplishment, nor yet in the softer hours of 
afiection, that woman, all lovely as she is, is in her proper 
sphere, or appears as she truly is; but it is in the private 
circle, in the conscientious discharge of domestic duties, and 
principally in the care and instruction of those beings who 
are sacreé trusts committed to her charge, that she shines in 
her natural lustre; then it is that her influence, in the im- 
pressions she gives her offspring, is felt by the community, 
aud in proportion as they are fair or reprehensible, she de- 
serves the praise or the censure of her fellow-creatures. 

Owing to the prejudices of George II. against the Princess, 
his grandson was entirely shut out from the splendours of the 
court, while the fears of his mother, that he should form im- 
proper acquaintances with the dissolute young men of the 
age, kept him secluded from the world. ‘Thus unaccustomed 
to rank, and almost to society, he was, by the unexpected 
death of his grandfather, suddenly called to the throne of 
his ancestors, on the 25th of October, 1760, when he had just 
completed his 22nd year. It was natural, therefore, to sup- 
pose the young sovereign would feel rather embarrassed by 
the novelty of his situation, but he acquitted himself in the 
most satisfactory manner to all parties. 

He very soon gave a convincing proof of the sincerity of 
his intentions by recommending the famous alteration in the 
law, by which the judges were rendered independent of the 
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crown; a measure which was of the utmost importance, and 
highly beneficial in its consequences to all ranks. 

In July, 1761, the King signified his intention to marry: 
and the union was completed on the 7th of the following Au- 
gust. The long course of uninterrupted happiness which the 
royal pair enjoyed, the excellent domestic management of their 
family, and the purity of their court, are the best proofs oi 
the wisdom of his choice. 

We forbear to relate any anecdotes of our beloved sovereign, 
as an excellent collection is preparing by the publishers ot 
this Museum; but the following is so striking, and so illus- 
trative of the frame of mind which ever after actuated him, 
that we cannot resist the pleasure of presenting it to our 
readers. At his coronation, a time when the fascinations ot 
grandeur, of popularity, and novelty, combined with the 
warmth of youth, might naturally have inspired his mind with 
some degree of exultation and vanity, he enquired of the 
Archbishop, before he received the sacrament, if it were 
not proper to take off his crown during the solemnity, His 
Grace hesitated. The King immediately removed it, and 
placed it beside him, until that part of the ceremony was 
concluded. On the same night, when he retired to rest, he 
composed a solemn prayer, imploring a blessing on his future 
reign, which was seen on his table the next morning. 

The early part of his Majesty’s reign was torn with pariy 
conflicts of the most violent nature; he, however, preserved 
the utmost forbearance, and continued extremely popular till 
Wilkes excited a contrary spirit, which required great steadi- 
ness and prudence to counteract. Hostilities with America 
commenced in 1773. Considerable blame has been attached 
to our sovereign for the obstinate prosecution of this unpopu- 
lar war; but let it be remembcred, that his Majesty acted 
from the purest principles, and in the firm belief that he was 
only performing his duty to his posterity; this must exone- 
rate him from censure; and though we may still disapprove 
the measure, we must respect the motive. The alarming ricts 
in London of 1780, were of a nature which threatened to 
destroy the very foundations of government and of civil 
order, and it is a well authenticated fact, that the prompti- 
tude, courage, and firmness of the King, alone saved the na- 
tion from ruin; but the most important era in his Majesty's 
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reign may be dated from the year 1783, when the late Mr, 
Pitt came into power. The Revolution in France soon after 
followed. Then it was, amidst the distractions that rent the 
whole continent of Europe, and filled every part of it with the 
flames of war, amidst the ruins of nations, and the triumph 
of licentiousness, when assailed by foreign enemies, and 
beset with private foes, that our monarch appeared in his true 
character. Firm in the native dignity of unsullied virtue, and 
trusting in the God whom he had served so faithfully, he 
stood alone and unappalled, a bright beacon amidst univer- 
sal darkness, a rallying-post to all lands. ‘Then was Eng- 
land the asylum of the whole earth, and her King, the King of 
all nations ; his sheltering arms were open to all; “ the cry of the 
poor who had none to help him, came nigh unto him,” and the 
stranger found rest within his gates. And this is the monarch 
whom now in tears of unfeigned anguish we lament; surely, with- 
out any reflection upon those he has left, we may say, ‘‘ He 
was a man, take him for all in all, we shall not look upon 
his like again.” 

His majesty, like his great minister, was not permitted to 
witness the glorious result of his magnanimous conduct and 
wise measures. It is said, that, shortly after his accession, he 
experienced a slight attack of that dreadful malady which has, 
for the last ten years, separated him from all his connexions; 
and in 1788, he was so seriously affected as to cause the ut- 
most fear of his never being able to resume the functions of 





‘% royalty; his recovery, therefore, was almost as unlooked for, 
> », 


it was welcome; and the splendid rejoicings which followed 
in consequence of it, will long be remembered. The imme- 
diate cause of his last relapse is generally understood to be 
owing to the strong emotion which wrung his heart in part- 
ing from his beloved daughter, the Princess Amelia, who, in 
the tenderness of affection, presented him with a ring, as a 
memorial of her; the shock was too great for his oppressed 
and wounded spirit to bear, and reason sunk for ever under 
it. Since that time, he has been entirely secluded from all 
but his immediate attendants, and neither the hand of curi- 
osity, nor of affection, must presume to lift the sacred veil 
which conceals his sorrows; but it is a great consolation to 
know that the sufferings of our venerable sovereign were by 
no means great, and that he enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
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tranquillity and health, and was even cheerful, and capable 
of amusing himself, till quite lately. It had pleased the Al- 
mighty to afflict him, but he had not deserted him; he was 
shut out from man, but his God was with him; he was in- 
closed in darkness, but the candle of the Lord still shone upon 


him; and the affliction that, at first, seemed the greatest of 


evils, eventually proved a blessing. His heart, indeed, was 
no longer responsive to the voice of affection, nor could it 
dilate at the proud acclamations of triumph; but it was also 
insensible to the agonies which have successively torn the 
bosoms of his family; and when his people lay in sorrow, and 
the land was filled with lamentations, his cye alone was tear- 
less, and his breast alone was calm. 

His Majesty was not considered in danger, till the Thurs- 
day preceding his death; his decay was rapid, but not paintul ; 
and no alteration was at any time visible in his malady. 
Nature was completely exhausted, and without a struggle, 
and almost without a sigh, he closed his life, about half-past 
eight, in the evening of the 29th of January, 1820, in the 
eighty-second year of his age, and the fifty-ninth of his reign. 

The limits of our work have compelled us to be extremely 
brief in this memoir of our beloved sovereign, and as the 
principal events of his memorable reign are still recent in 
every one’s memory, and the succession of interesting accounts 
which have already been laid before the public, preclude us 
from a hope of presenting our readers with any original in- 
formation, we shall close our imperfect sketch with the fol- 
lowing appropriate lines, which have been suggested from the 
circumstance, that the three monarchs who wielded the Eng- 
lish sceptre, for the greatest length of time, were each of them 
the third of their name, viz. Henry Ill. Edward III. and 
George III. 


Chaste, pious, stedfast, merciful, and just, 

His pride, his people—and his God, his trust ; 
To the third George, approving Heaven ordain’d 
A life unblemish’d, and a death unpain’d ; 

In goodness, greatness, years, his reign exceeds 
Henry's mild life, and Edward's laurell’d deeds, 


A——. 
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VIEWS OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


PLL ILEF 


No, X. 





To C. Canvip, Esa. 


Wou.p to Heaven, good sir! that your truth-telling sys- 
tem could gain ground! How happy would it make me, and 
many others also, who being compelled to eat the bread of 
dependence, are too often obliged to practise the most odious 
dissimulation, or—starve. Iam, unfortunately, sir, that most 
forlorn and helpless of all created beings, an indigent gentle- 
woman, Brought up in ease and luxury, I was reduced, by 
the sudden death of my father, to the most extreme pecu- 
niary distress; and what added to my misfortune, was the 
impossibility, in which I found myself, of gaining a subsist- 
ence. My health, when in infancy, was delicate; and my 
mother, who doated upon me, feared that study would render it 
worse; the sort of education bestowed upon me as I grew 
up, was of too superficial a kind to qualify me for becom- 
ing the instructress of others, consequently, my only resource 
was to obtain a situation as a lady’s companion. 

The thought of dependence was galling to my spirit in 
the extreme, though I little foresaw then the miseries I was 
to endure. I supposed I should only have to announce my 
intention to my former friends, and to obtain among them 
my choice of situations; but I soon learned the bitter lesson, 
that poverty frightens away friendship. Many of my former 
intimates dropped my acquaintance altogether, and those who 
still continued to visit or receive me, took care to let me 
know that I could no longer expect to be received on a 
footing of equality. Some lamented, in my presence, the folly 
of my fatherin not making a provision for me; others expa- 
tiated on his imprudence in bringing me up in a style which 
he knew it would be impossible for me to support; many 
went still farther, and blamed my own want of foresight, in 
not endeavouring to acquire some useful art, that would get 
me a livelihood. 
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Young, and unpractised in the school of the world, you 
will easily believe, sir, that so complete a change in the man- 
ners of those who, only a short time before, loaded me with 
compliments and caresses, stung me to the quick. I was, 
however, at that age when we are apt to be sanguine, and 
I flattered myself I should find among strangers that kindness 
and consideration, which I could no longer hope to meet with 
from those whom I once called my friends. ° 

It was some time before I obtained the situation I sought ; 
at last, I was engaged by Miss Sensitive. She told me. that 
she wanted a companion only because she had the misfor- 
tune to be surrounded by beings who were destitute of sensi- 
bility; that it was necessary to her happiness to have a 
tender and sympathizing friend, into whose bosom she could 
pour her sorrows, and whose griefs she could alleviate in re- 
turn. She was pleased to declare, that my countenance 
shewed I possessed the sensibility necessary for such an in- 
terchange of sentiment; and she pressed me to come to her 
house immediately. 

I was so enchanted with the caressing kindness of her 
manners, that I did not lose a moment in complying with 
her request; but I had not been with her a week, when I 
found, that her sensibility was all affectation. She neither 
pitied nor relieved the distresses of others; engrossed wholly 
by self, she thought that every body ought to consider her 
as their first object, although at the same time, she would 
not put herself to the smallest inconvenience to serve or to 
comfort any human being. 

For a few days, she treated me with overstrained kind- 
ness; but my natural sincerity completely disqualified me from 
playing the part which she expected; I could neither affect 
an anxious interest in every trifle which concerned her, nor 
perpetually offer incense at the altar of her vanity. The fancy 
which she had at first taken to me consequently gave place 
in a short time to indifference, and that was speedily changed 
into aversion, by the incident which I am about to relate to 
you. 

She had a favourite dog, the only creature in existence, I 
really believe, whom she cared a straw about. She fancied 
one day, that this animal was sick, and she determined to 
Stay athome, and nurse it; but it happened, that an acquain- 
tance called to take her to an auction, and she could not 
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resist the temptation of going. Chloe was, therefore, consigned 
to my care. I received repeated charges not to suffer the dear 
creature to leave the drawing-room on any account, lest she 
should take cold after her medicine. I promised to be careful; 
and my patroness drove off. In about half-an-hour after, as 
one of the housemaids was going down stairs, her foot slipped ; 
she fell from the top to the bottom, and received a dangerous 
wound in her head. On hearing her fall, I ran to her assist- 
ance; I remained with her till the wound was dressed, and 
she was put to bed; but in hastening to the girl, I unfortu- 
nately left the drawing-room door open, and Chloe, finding 
herself at liberty, made the best of her way into the street. 
I was still with the servant, when Miss Sensitive returned ; 
she sent immediately for me, and I found her in a violent 
passion, because she had caught Chloe, whose malady had not 
impaired her appetite, making a very hearty meal upon some 
scraps, which a beggar-woman had thrown to her in the 
street. 

I thought the account of what had happened to the house- 
maid, would be a sufficient apology for my neglect of the dog; 
but I was mistaken: my patroness reproached me in the bit- 
terest terms—I had no regard for her; no affection for her 
dear pet; I was callous, void of feeling, or sensibility ; in short, 
{ had not an atom of humanity about me. 

Provoked at length by reproaches so cruel and unjust, I 
replied, that, if she chose to charge me with inhumanity for 
attending to a fellow creature, whose life was in danger, ra- 
ther than to a brute, who did not appear to ail any thing, 
[ had at least the comfort of thinking, that she would be sin- 
gular in her opinion. She had sense enough to perceive, that 
by carrying the matter farther, she would expose herself to 
ridicule; but she never forgave the sincerity of my reply; and, 
in a few days afterwards, on my happening to let a bunch of 
keys fall, she declared, my manners were so boisterous, that 
{ tore her poor nerves to pieces; and she dismissed me without 
any farther ceremony. 

I was soon afterwards engaged by Mrs. Gripeall. This 
lady’s income obliged her, she said, to be frugal, and she 
wished to have a companion of a domestic turn, one who 
would look after her family concerns. I readily offered to 
undertake the superintendance of them; but I soon found 

that I had undertaken a task which it would be impossible 
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to perform to the satisfaction of my patroness, who lived in 
a perpetual struggle between her desire to make an elegant 
appearance, and her dread of the expense attendant on do- 
ing so. 

Nobody understood the art of giving stylish dinners and 
suppers better than Mrs. Gripeall; her table was always so 
elegantly set out, that, if you only wanted to look at the ree 
past, you would be most amply gratified; but her entertain- 
ments had in general one fault, you could rarely find any thing 
fit to eat. Frugal as they were, however, she thought they 
might be still more parsimoniously managed; and she be- 
came discontented with me, when she found I could not. hit 
upon any plans more saving than her own, Anxious, how- 
ever, to make some retrenchment, if possible, she resolved 
to reduce the expense of her servants’ table, if she could not 
of her own; but there I felt it impossible to assist her; I 
could, and did submit cheerfully to be half starved myself, 
but I was resolved, I would not be made instrumental in 
starving other people; and I signified firmly, but respectfully, 
that I must either resign the charge of her housekeeping, o1 
quit her family. 

She heard me with apparent surprise, and insisted upon 
knowing my reason for such a declaration. I evaded telling 
it as long as I could; but I was obliged at last to confess, 
that I could not practise the severe economy which she 
deemed necessary. This speech decided the matter; she ac- 
cused me of insolence, ingratitude, and the most shameful 
profusion. She declared, that she was always allowed to be 
generous to a fault, and that any body who could wish to 
live at a greater expense than she was willing to allow, must 
be wholly devoid of principle and moderation. She should not 
therefore keep me a moment longer in her house; and she 
accordingly dismissed me that instant; first deducting from my 
salary the price of a China-cup and a jelly-glass, which | 
had happened to break. 

My next situation was in the family of a lady who haa 
been a toast in her youth, and wished to be still considered 
beautiful, though she was nearly fiity. Her perverse temper 
had done more than the hand of time towards the destruc- 
tion of her charms; for when [ first saw her, no one would 
ever have supposed she had once been handsome. 
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All that I had hitherto endured was light in comparison 
to my sufferings with Mrs. Afterbloom ; her whole study was 
to turn the conversation in such a manner as to extort com- 
pliments to her person, which as I was too sincere to pay, I 
speedily lost her favour; and she would probably have parted 
with me directly, were it not for the satisfaction which she 
derived from keeping me as a sort of whet-stone to her ill- 
humour. I verily believe, that she formed a resolution not 
to be pleased with any thing I said, or did; nay, even my 
looks, and my dress, excited her ire; at one time, the former 
were so gloomy, that they put her out of spirits; at another, 
my perpetual smile annoyed her excessively, She sent me 
from the breakfast-table one morning to change my wrapper, 
which happened to be pink, because it was so glaring, that it 
wave her the head-ache; though, by-the-bye, it was the palest 
shade of the colour. In a few days afterwards, she disco- 
vered, that I was much too fine for my station; and when I 
altered my dress in the hope of satisfying her, she was sur- 
prised I had the presumption to appear in her drawing-room 
in such a shabby, dowdy style. 

All this, you must own, was hard to bear. Often did my 
spirit rise, and my heart throb with anguish at the indignities 
which I daily met with; for the servants copied the example 
of their mistress ; and though they did not presume to taunt or 
insult me, yet they treated me with the most mortifying and 
studied disregard. The housemaid suffered the spiders to 
pursue their labours unmolested in my apartment; if, by 
chance, any letter or message came for me, the porter always 
forgot to deliver it; and I was frequently obliged to go with- 
out what I wanted at table, because the fouotman could never 
hear when | called for any thing. 

During six months, I endured this martyrdom, which I 
would not have borne for as many days, had I had a friend 
to receive, or a home to shelter me. At the end of that time, 
I lost my situation, through an appeal which my _patroness 
made to me in a dispute she had with her dress-maker. I 
happened to be present when she gave an order for a grey 
silk dress, which was to be trimmed with the same colour; 
when it was brought home, Mrs. Afterbloom insisted that she 
had ordered it to be trimmed with white: she confidently ap- 
pealed to me for the truth of what she had said; I was 
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obliged to declare that she was mistaken; and in conse- 
quence, after loading me with reproaches, she desired I would 
quit her house. 

This happened some wecks ago; I have not yet found ano- 
ther asylum; and, to say the truth, I am so utterly dis- 
heartened by the treatment I have met with, that I would 
rather hire myself as a menial servant, if my education and 
strength permitted me to fulfil the duties of one, than again 
risk the misery of eating the bread of dependence, embittered 
hy capricious insolence, or studied cruelty. 

I am, sir, 
Your humble servant, 
HArrRIET Hope ess. 











THE GENEROUS TAR. 


In the year 1794, when the English and French troops were 
contending in St. Domingo, the former landed at Cape ‘Viburon, 
and defeated a very superior French force. On this occasion, 
an English sailor, named Allen, belonged to the Penclope, 
distinguished himself by his generous gallantry. Instead of re- 
turning to his ship with the boats, according to orders, after 
the troops were landed, the sailor jumped on shore, and seizing 
the firelock of a wounded soldier, swore that he would have a 
dash at the brigands. But it was necessary the troops should 
follow up their success; and it being found impossible to take 
all the wounded men along with them, there was no alterna- 
tive but to leave them on the beach exposed in a dark night to 
the risk of being massacred by a savage enemy. The honest 
tar perceiving this, declared that it would be a more pleasing 
task to save the lives of these poor suffering men, than to kill 
half a score of rebels. He therefore plunged into the water, 
all the boats having pushed off, and, by hard swimming, 
reached the Hound sloop, laying near a mile from the shore, 
from which he was sent to his own ship, commanded by Cap- 


tain (now Admiral) Rowley. The Captain being informed of 


the situation of the wounded men, manned his barge, and 
brought them all off himself. Allen, the sailor, was repri- 
manded for his breach of discipline, but rewarded with five 
pounds for his humanity. 
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HANS HEILING’S ROCKS; 


 LAAbednde 


A BOHEMIAN POPULAR STORY. 


(Continucd from page 77+) 





Elsbeth prostrated herself on the grave, and fervently prayed 
to God. Persuaded of Arnold’s fidelity, she began to feel 
easier; and could appear with more composure before her fa- 
ther, who eyed her closely, and even interrogated her as to 
the minutest circumstance. 

Early on every morning, she now performed a pilgrimage 
1o the spot where she had embraced her Arnold the last time. 
Old Veit could not fail to observe this practice; but he winked 
at it; and was so far satisfied, that Elsbeth had fortitude enough 
to be tranquil, and, at times, even cheerful. 

Thus one twelvemonth passed away; and, to the infinite sa- 
tisfaction of Elsbeth, no suitor had, as yet, presented himself, 
whom her father considered, in any way, as eligible. At the 
end of the second year, however, a young fellow returned, 
after a long absence, to the village. He had before been 
obliged to run away, on account of various debaucheries com- 
mitted by him; and was deeply sunk in vice. 

Hans Heiling had quitted the village almost pennyless, and 
was now come back again in very good circumstances. He 
seemed to have no other view in his return, than merely to 
shew himself to his enemies as a rich man. At first, it ap- 
peared as though he meant to make but a short stay; but it 
was soon perceived that he had determined upon a longer 
residence. 

Very strange reports respecting him were circulated in the 
village; many an honest man, on learning them, shrugged his 
shoulders, and several others gave plainly to understand, they 
were not ignorant in what manner he had come by all his 
wealth. 

Be that, however, as it would, Hans Heiling did not omit 
visiting old Veit as often as possible, and relating his travels 
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tohim. He said, that he had been in Egypt, and much farther 
still by sea. The old man felt quite delighted in his conversa- 
tion, and was never easy unless he could see Heiling enter the 
parlour in the evening. 

Veit had heard, indeed, a variety of singular accounts with 
regard to the former, from his neighbours ; but he always shook 
his head, as if he did not think them entitled to any credit. 
There was but one circumstance he was at a loss to explain, 
namely, Hans Heiling locking himself up every Vriday, and stay- 
ing alone in the house the whole of the day. Veit therefore blunt- 
ly asked him, what were his occupations on that particular day, 
“ A vow,” answered he, ‘ binds me to pass every Friday in 
silent prayer.” Veit was satisfied; and Hans Heiling con- 
tinued to visit him as before, giving plainer and plainer indi- 
cations of his concealed views on the charming Elsbeth. 

But Elsbeth had an unaccountable aversion to this man; 
she felt for all the world as though her blood chilled within 
her veins, whenever she beheld him, even at a distance. 

Nevertheless, he finally made a proposal to her father; 
and was answered by him, that he should first try his fortune 
with the girl herself. For this purpose, Hans chose an even- 
ing, on which he knew Veit would be absent from home. 

Elsbeth was sitting at her distaff, when he entered the room. 
She started up in affright, and informed him, her father was 
notin the way. ‘ Oh! then let us have a little chat toge- 
ther, my sweetest love!” said he, and immediatcly seated him- 
self by her side. Elsbeth as quickly drew away from him. 
Hans looked upon this as a maidenish coyness, and cherish- 
ing the maxim, that, in the commerce with the fair sex, a 
man should always be bold, he suddenly clasped her waist, 
asking, in a flattering tone, ‘“‘ Why will the lovely Elsbeih 
not sit by me?” But she tore herself from his hold in dis- 
gust; and, with the words, “It ill becomes me to be alone 
with you,” she attempted to leave the room; when, running 
after her, he seized her with greater boldness. ‘“‘ Your 
father,’ said he, “has assented, my fairest Elsbeth, to your 
becoming my wife; will you not agree to it? I shall prevent 
your escape, till you have given me your positive promise.” 
In vain she struggled to avoid his kisses, which burnt most 
dreadfully on her crimsoned cheek, Her cries for help were 
entirely unavailing. Hans, whose passion was in the highest 
slow, became now more daring; when, ona sudden, he per- 
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ceived a small brilliant cross, which, from her infancy, Els- 
beth had always worn round her neck; it had formerly be- 
longed to her mother, whom she had had the misfortune to 
lose at a tender age. Overcome by a strange sensation, 
Heiling had no longer any power to hold her; he seemed all 
in atremour; and hastily ran out of the house! Elsbeth ren- 
dered thanks to God for her deliverance. On her father’s 
coming home, she gave him a full account of Heiling’s base 
conduct. Veit shook his head, and seemed very much dis- 
pleased. 

He reproached Hans with it the very next opportunity; but 
the latter excused himself with the violence and ardour of 
his love; the occurrence had, however, one happy result for 
Elsbeth, and this was, her being for a considerable time 
freed from his importunities. She wore the cross which had, 
she know not how, proved, in that instance, her preserver, 
ever since that remarkable evening, loosely and openly sus- 








‘pended from her neck, and had the satisfaction to observe, 


that as often as Heiling saw her decorated in this manner, he 
never attempted to address a single syllable to her. 

The third year was now nearly elapsed. Elsbeth, who, 
whenever her father happened to speak of a speedy union 
between her and Heiling, artfully amused and interrupted 
hin, became more and more cheerful. She daily visited old 
Arnold’s grave, then crossed the Eger, and took the road to 
Prague, till she reached its height, in the silent, but vivid 
hope of beholding, one time or other, her faithful lover com- 
ing along the same. 

During this period, she, early one morning, missed the little 
cross, that was so dear, so precious, to her. It was evident, 
that it must have been taken off her neck in her sleep, for 
she had never laid it aside; and her suspicions fell, in no slight 
degree, on one of the maid-servants, having, on the previous 
evening, heard her and Heiling whisper together, at the back 
of the house. With tears in her eyes, she complained of this 
theit to her father, and did not fail to tell him whom she sus- 
pected of so foul a deed. He, however, ridiculed her on the 
score of her suspicions, maintaining, that Heiling could not 
possibly have any interest in the small cross; that he was 
above such amorous fooleries; and that she must certainly 
have lost it somewhere. Yet, notwishstanding all this, she 
would not relinquish her suspicions; it was besides very ob- 
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vious, that Hans now resumed his addresses to her with re- 
doubled ardour and confidence. Her father too became more 
urgent; and declared, that, without further Wavering, she 
must make up her mind to bestow her hand on Heiling ; 
such was his absolute and unalterable will; that Arnold had 
certainly forgotten her; and that, besides, the term of three 
years was now fully expired. Heiling, on the other part, 
vowed, in the presence of the father, eternal love to her, and 
protested he adored her, not like others, for the sake of her 
money, but wholly and solely for her own sake, as he pos- 
sessed wealth enough, and would make her richer and hap- 
pier, than she could ever have dreamt of. 

But Elsbeth despised him and his riches; and when she 
found herself assailed on both sides, and tormented moreover 
by the terrific idea of her Arnold’s probable infidelity, or death, 
she knew not what course to steer, except that which lies 
open to every despairing heart. She requested, however, 2 
delay of three days only; for, alas! she was momentarily 
looking forward to her lover’s return. 

The three days were granted her. Tull of hope now, to 
see their wishes speedily accomplished, both men went away ; 
Veit accompanying Heiling. 

And behold! the village priest was coming up the street, 
preceded by the clerk; they went to administer the last con- 
solation to a dying person, The people bent their knees be- 
fore the image of the crucified Saviour, and Veit prostrated 
himself; but his companion ran, with the most unqualified 
expression of terror visible in his countenance, into the next 
house. Astonished, and not without a feeling of extreme 
horror, Veit followed him with his eyes; and then returned 
home, shaking his head as he went along. 

Presently there came a messenger from Heiling, inform- 
ing him, his master had been suddenly affected with a swim- 
ming in his head. Veit was requested to come to him, as 
soon as possible, and, by no means, to entertain any sinister 
ideas about what had passed. But Veit, crossing himself, 
desired the messenger to go, and tell his master from him, 
that he should be heartily glad, if it had really been nothing 
more than a giddiness. Elsbeth, in the mean time, sat cry~- 
ing and praying on a hillock, in front of the village, whence 
she had a full view of the Prague-road. 

(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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ANNALS OF FEMALE FASHION ; 


IN WHICH 
EVERY ANCIENT AND MODERN MODE 
18 CAREFULLY TRACED FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continued from page 81.) 





THIs preposterous fashion was soon discarded in France; 
but it continued with us till the accession of George the Second. 
His amiable consort, queen Caroline, soon succeeded in re- 
ducing our heads to a more rational appearance, She intro- 
duced, indeed, a new and remarkably elegant style of dress: 
the negligé was laid aside; the stays preserved the happy 
medium between the extreme of stiffness and affected negli- 
gence; and the gown exactly fitted the natural proportions of 
the shape; it met in front, and was fastened, down to the 
ground, by buttons, either of gold or jewels: both the shoul- 
ders and elbows were also richly adorned with jewels. The 
hair was curled in imitation of nature, and dlecorated either 
with flowers or diamonds. Such was the becoming and taste- 
ful style which prevailed in the early part of George the. Se- 
cond’s reign. 

The hood and scarf, though their form often varied, had 
still continued a fashionable out-door dress from Anne’s time; 
but they were now displaced by a habit calculated for the 
double purpose of out-door and half-dress; it was called a 
shepherdess. In summer, it was composed of silk, or chintz; 
and in winter, of velvet: it consisted of a jacket and pet- 
ticoat; the body was made to fit the natural shape; the 
jacket part hung down something lower than the waist; and 
was usually bound with riband; it was buttoned in front with 
buttons to correspond with the dress, if that was chintz; but 
if silk or velvet, the buttons were gold, silver, or cut steel, 
the latter had a particularly brilliant and beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

The head-dress worn with these pastoral habits, was a chip 
gypsey hat in summer; in winter, one of velvet or silk; it 
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was made small, profusely ornamented with ribands, and 
placed very far back upon the head. 

The shepherdess, when made with chintz, and worn with 
a chip hat, was certainly very pretty; but velvet, or even 
silk, was a material so totally incongruous with the form of 
the habit, that it destroyed the effect; and surely nothing 
could be more ludicrous than the appearance of one of these 
pastoral belles, with powdered hair flowing in ringlets over her 
shoulders, and a shepherdess and hat, composed of the richest 
velvet or brocade. 

During the rage for shepherdesses, riding-habits went en- 
tirely out of fashion; but as our pastoral mania began to 
abate, they came again into favour; nothing else was seen 
in the winter but riding-dresses, which were more mascu- 
line, and less becoming than when they had roused the re- 
prehension of the Spectator. In order to prove this, I 
need only observe, that they continued to be an exact copy 
of the dress worn by the gentlemen, except that a petticoat 
was substituted for a pair of inexpressibles; the habit-waist- 
coat was of enormous length, and made with huge pockets, 
which descended almost as low as the knees; the habit it- 
self was made with buckram skirts; the sleeves tight, but 
finished with stiff cuffs, which stuck out very much. There 
was no collar to the coat, but the neck was enveloped in a 
lawn, or cambric stock, which was fastened behind with a 
gold, or diamond buckle. A large cocked hat, and hair tied 
behind in an immense thick and long tail, completed the 
costume of our fair equestrians, about ninety years since; 
and certainly, without any flattery to my lovely contempora- 
ries, it must be owned, that if the taste of their great grand- 
mothers was to be judged by their riding-dresses, they 
would be pronounced at least half-a-dozen centuries removed 
from the elegant horsewomen of the present day. 

The style of full-dress, which had prevailed in the begin- 
ning of George’s reign, was, after some time, displaced by 
a new whim of our Gallic neighbours; they sent us a loose 
robe, called a nightgown; and truly, no name could be more 
appropriate; it differed from the wegligé in nothing but in being 
made much broader in the back, and more full, and having 
an immense long train, which was ‘sloped on each side into 
no unapt resemblance of a peacock’s tail. This train was 
profusely furbelowed. The sleeve came a good deal below the 
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elbow; it was made very full, and the fulness was confined 
by bows of riband, placed in front of the arm, from the shoul- 
der to the elbow. Sometimes a deep, square cuff was turned 
up a good deal above the elbow, and rich ruffles, finely 
worked, or else composed of lace, always terminated the 
sleeve. Several of these dresses had no cuff; but the ruffles, 
(of which there were three or four tiers) were composed of 
alternate falls of silk, curiously pinked at the edge, and 
worked muslin, or lace. These ruffles were made excessively 
full, and the deepest tier was sometimes, perhaps, half a yard 
in depth at the extremity; they were sloped in such a man- 
ner as not to exceed a couple of inches in breadth, in front 
of the arm. The belles of those days considered the ruflle as 
a most graceful ornament; and certainly, if they had not 
been so deep, they would have added an elegant finish to 
the dress. 

Damask, lutestring, brocade, and satin, were the materials 
of which the nightgown was composed. For half-dress, ladies 
wore large pattern chintzes; they were made in a plain man- 
ner without trains, had very long waists, long sleeves, and 
were peaked behind. An apron and handkerchief of striped 
or plain muslin, formed an indispensible part of half-dress, 
as did a large cap, with a high caul, plentifully adorned with 
ribands. 

Never, perhaps, was fashion more. at variance with good 
taste, than fn the half-dress of that period; the glaring and 
inelegant pattern of the chintzes, which had cither very 
broad stripes, or flowers as large as little cabbages, the 
breast-knot, of shewy riband, which confined the handkerchief, 
the dowdy shape of the cap, and its tawdry appendages, 
combined to render this half-dress a very suitable costume 
for a cook-maid, decorated in all her holiday finery; though, 
I believe, that so rapid has been the progress of taste in 
our days, that, except at a little country inn, or in a few 
families who reside in the most remote parts of England or 
Wales, one would be unable to find even a queen of the 
roast and boiled attired in such an outre style. 

The next change of dress appears to have been the intro- 
duction of a commode, resembling in form the superstruc- 
tures of the fourteenth century, with this difference, that, 
instead of having two cones, the modern commode had only 
one; it was trimmed in front with a profusion of lace or 
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gauze, ‘which projected very much over the forehead; it was 
also adorned either with flowers or ribands, according to the 
taste of the wearer. These unbecoming head-dresses soon 
rose to a preposterous height; but they did not continue 
very long in fashion, They were succeeded by what the belles 
of that day styled a ¢ete, that is, a small, black silk cushion, 
stuffed with wool, which was placed upon the top of the head; 
the qn hair was combed straight over it; the back part of 
the hair was brought up in a large knot to the crown of 
the head. This knot was ornamented with a very large bow 
of ribands, from whence depended two long streamers, which 
wantoned in the neck. After a little time, it became fashion- 
able to adorn the head with bunches of fruit, as currants or 
cherries ; and some ladies even sported small birds pecking at 
them: they were always of gold or jewels. 

Such was the general style of dress which prevailed at the 
death of queen Caroline, with little alteration, till the arrival 


-of our late beloved and lamented queen, Charlotte. Her 


Majesty appeared, on her introduction to the king, in the latest 
French fashion; and she was, of course, “ the glass from 
which our fair did dress themselves.” She wore a gold bro- 
cade sacque, with a white ground, a bell-hoop to correspond, 
a stomacher, ornamented with diamonds, and a fly cap with 
rich lace lappets. 

Such was the garb in which the royal stranger was seen 
by the people over whom she was destined to enjoy a long 
and happy reign. Sacques and fly caps became, of course, 
the order of the day. The first was a broad, loose-backed 
gown, made very long in the waist, and peaked both before 
and behind; the back was made rather high; but the fore- 
part was cut down so as to display the bosom, and was 
ornamented on each side of the stomacher by robings. The 
stomacher was always broad at the top, but brought nearly 
to a point at the bottom of the waist, for stiff stays had again 
got into fayour; and, from the false idea of having a fine 
shape, the lower part of the waist was compressed in a most 
unmerciful manner. The skirt of the sacque was made ex- 
ceedingly long and full; it was flounced round the bottom 
with the same material, pinked at the edges ; for these flounces, 
like the modern ones, had also a heading; but I must men- 
tion, that there was only a single deep flounce, with a head- 
ing of very moderate breadth. 

(To be continued, ) 
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THE PURLOINED VEIL; 


oR, 
THE SWANS. 


(Continued from page 88.) 





“ WHEN my friend had concluded his narrative, I embraced 
and called him my deliverer. But how could I determine to 
quit Naxos! The charms of Zoé, ever present to my mind, © 
had made such an impression on my heart, that it appeared 
to me less painful to part with life than from that object of my 
adoration. ‘ Friend,’ said I to him, ‘ your last words are mur- 
derous to me: did not you say yourself, that love void of 
hope was more cruel thandeath? If you had left me in the 
tower, I should have been liberated from an existence which | 
can only prove torturing to me, if I am doomed to live distant 
from Zoé. Suffer me to die like a valiant knight. Go! go, 
and inform the prince, candidly, that I have selected his 
beauteous spouse for the fair of my thoughts; that I am ready 
to fight to my last breath to gain possession of her; that, if 
I am refused that recompense, I am determined to encounter 
every knight, until I am overpowered; I then shall enjoy the 
satisfaction of thinking that I die for her sake, and that she 
will drop a tear on my tomb.’ 

“ My friend, Theophrastes, looked at me with the air of a 
physician, who beholds his patient in a fit of delirium. ‘ Your 
project,’ said he to me, ‘is most extravagant: a brave knight 
ought not to fight with a view of being overpowered, but 
to triumph, and to add new trophies to his former glory. 
Besides, it is. probable, that the prince would not view your 
challenge pursuant to the laws of chivalry, but according to 
those of jealousy ; and would not fail dispatching you back 
immediately to the anti-chamber of Pluto. Your former es- 
cape is most wonderful; do not expose yourself, a second 
time; miracles are not always near at hand; but since I find 
that love in you is stronger than the fear of death, and that 
your passion has got the better of your reason, I shall pour 
over your lacerated heart a drop of the sweet dew of hope, 
which, although it will not heal the wound, may, perhaps, allay 
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your sufferings. Let me then apprize you of a secret which 
is known only to a small number of wise men; which no offer, 
no recompence, could have induced me to disclose ; but which 
friendship, and the pity your situation inspires me with, force 
me to reveal. 

“That Zoé, whom you adore, descends, like many other 
beauties of Greece and of other countries, from the race of 
fairies. The ancient traditions relative to the goddesses, who 
formerly inhabited Greece, are not mere chimeras, the off- 
spring of imagination only, as it is thought in the present 
age. The poets, indeed, have interwoven with them many 


fables and fictions. It would be more difficult to set apart 


truth from fiction, than to divide silver and mercury; certain 
it is, however, that the family of those deities is a race of 
aérial spirits which inhabit the superior regions of the atmos- 
phere, that is to say, Olympus. They formerly lived with the 
human-race in amity and familiarity; they associated with 
the children of Adam, and the posterity resulting from that 
union has been perpetuated to the present era. The fortu- 
nate swan that surprised the fair Leda whilst bathing, and 
which the poets have made the thundering god, was n> other 
than one of the genii I am speaking of, and who has be- 
queathed to his female descendants the faculty, with certain 
views, and in certain circumstances, of assuming the shape 
of a swan. 

‘““*}'rom the bosom of the earth, in the three parts of the 
known world, run three springs*, intended for the use of those 
aerial spirits, whose waters have the faculty of preserving the 
youth and beauty of the inhabitants of the regions above. 
They are known among us by the name of fairies, and our 
ancestors worshipped them under the appellation of heavenly 
goddesses. These springs have the same virtue, and produce 
a Similar effect upon any mortal descending from a spirit or 
a fairy, upon her bathing once a year, on the day of the sol- 
stice; but as those waters are to be found only in remote 
distant countries, and the descendants of Leda alone are 
possessed of the faculty of using wings, there are but few 
women who can avail themselves of the prerogatives of their 
birth. Notwithstanding fhey may be the offspring of the fai- 





* The fourth had not yet been discovered in the time of Theo- 
phrastes, 
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ries, they are subject to the same destiny as the daughters of 
Adam, and fade away like earthly flowers. 

‘‘* Phough it may appear to you ever so extraordinary, 
most noble knight, it is nevertheless true, that the beauteous 
Zoé’s genealogy is traced back to the eggs of Leda; the most 
irrefragable proof I am able to produce, is, that every year 
she is metamorphosed into a swan; or, as she expresses it 
herself, she puts on her swan’s dress; for the daughters of 
Leda are not born naked like the daughters of men; their 
delicate limbs are covered over with an aerial veil, made of a 
texture of ethereal beams, which extends in proportion as 
they grow. They may take it off and put it on again when 
they please ; and besides the property of those substances that 
are composed of celestial fire of rendering airy the terrestrial 
bodies which they encircle, so that they may hover above the 
clouds, these veils have the additional peculiarity of confer- 
ring on the owner the shape of a swan, so long as she is 
wrapped up in them. The annual voyage to the baths of 
beauty lasts nine days; and whenever there occurs no ob- 
stacle or interruption to the pilgrimage, it procures to those 
ladies the satisfaction which they value so highly, that of see- 
ing their youth and beauty perpetuated. In case, therefore, 
you should not care taking a long voyage, and will go and 
reside in the vicinity of one of those marvellous springs, you 
may chance to see the fair Zoé arrive there; and then make 
a declaration of your love,. which she might have found it 
difficult to listen to at Naxos. I shall now proceed to inform 
you where those springs are to be found. 

““* The first is situated at the farther extremity of Africa, 
in the kingdom of Abyssinia, and is the famous source of the 
Nile. The second is a bottomless pond, at the foot of Mount 
Ararat, in Asia, the same into which the waters of the Deluge 
were swallowed up. The third is to be found in Europe, ina 
country called Germany. At the very place where the foot of 
the Sadettes begins to form a level, waters are seen to meet in 
a pond that occupies the centre of a pleasant vale; the na- 
tives call it The Pond of the Swans. This last is the one 
which Zoé is in the habit of visiting, as being the less distant. 
The fairy-swans you will easily discern from the common birds, 
as you will discover a wreath of feathers floating on their heads. 
If you will hide yourself, and watch in the morning, before 
the rays of the rising sun skim the surface of the waters, or 
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in the evening, when it has just set, and that its beams stil] 
tinge the western sky, observe then whether you do not see 
any swans flying. No sooner will they have reached the water, 
or rushes, than, instead of swans, you will there see nymphs 
bathing. Your keen eye will soon discover whether the beauteous 
Zoé is amongst the number. Should you have the good fortune 
to find her out, lose not a moment; seize upon her veil and 
wreath, that you will see on the ground by the water-side. The 
princess then will be in your power, when deprived of the 
means of flying off; and love will suggest what else is to 
be done.’ 

‘““Here my friend Theophrastes ceased; and I knew not 
whether I was to give him credit, or to consider what he had 
been telling me as a mere fabrication to be amused at my 
expense. But he assured me with an oath, and with an air 
of truth, that convinced me still more that what he had related 
was a matter of fact. After a moment’s silence, I spoke in 
my turn:—‘ Well!’ said I, ‘ shew me to the ship: I am willing 
to try the experiment: like another wandering Jew, I shall 
rove all over the world till I discover one of those springs, 
the source of my future happiness.’ 

“ T departed without loss of time; and, after having crossed 
the Hellespont, arrived at Constantinople, where I assumed 
the garb of a pilgrim, and procecded on my journey, in com- 
pany with some of the fraternity that were returning from the 
Holy Land. I travelled in as straight a line as I possibly 
could towards the Sardettes, and wandered for a long time 
over the country before I could discover the peaceable pond 
of the swans, the object of my ardent wishes. At last, I 
found it out; and, in its neigbourhood, I fitted up this her- 
mitage, concealing my designs under the hypocritical veil of 
devotion. I was soon visited in my retreat by numbers of 
pious souls, who all mistook me for a saint, and would come 
to me in quest of celestial consolation, whilst I, in my heart, 
panted only gfter terrestrial desires. My eyes were continually 
turned towards heaven, but not in pious extacy. I was inces- 
santly watching whether my precious swans were coming. One 
of my first cares was to build a hut of rushes on the buor- 
ders of the pond, that I might observe, in due time, the fair 
bathers, without my being detected. There I spent days and 
nights, till at last I found that Theophrastes had not de- 
ceived me, 
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‘“ At the period of the summer solstice, I saw different 
flights of swans making towards the pond. Some preserved 
their natural form in the water, others assumed that of lovely 
young girls; but that which I wished for did not arrive, 
During three successive summers, I was disappointed in my 
expectations; however, I patiently waited, mounting constant 
guard at ‘my post, without paying the least attention to the 
other celestial nymphs, and thinking only of my Zoé. 

“ At last, towards the solstice of the fourth summer, at day- 
break, I heard a fluttering of wings above my head, and 
soon after perceived some nymphs bathing in the pond, and 
who, not thinking that they were observed, were indulging 
a thousand innocent sports. As soon as the light of day al- 
lowed me to distinguish their features, judge of my extreme 
joy, when I discovered that my ‘Zoé was one of them. My 
heart beat with violence, and my mind was in such a state of 
perturbation that I entirely forgot the lesson I had received 
from my friend Theophrastes. Instead of securing to myself 
the possession of her whom I adored, by seizing upon her 
mysterious veil, I rushed out of my hut in the excess of my 
joy, and stretching forth my arms towards the pond, I ex- 
claimed, “ Beauteous Zoé, from Naxos! life of my life! you 
whom I have not ceased adoring! behold your faithful knight, 
to whom love has revealed your secret, and who, for four long 
years, has been waiting for you. at the spring of beauty, 
with all the ardour and impatience of the most tender and 
passionate lover. The nymphs were alarmed at this unex- 
pected harangue, and screamed out most powerfully; and 
next, with their sweet white hands, threw water into my 
face, to prevent my seeing them. I then recollected the 
jate of Acteon; and retiring a few paces, they got be- 
tween the rushes to hide themselves. A short time after, I 
saw seven swans rising in the air, which flew away speedily, 
and were soon out of sight. “”I'was then only that I was 
made sensible of my blunder; I rent my garments, and tore 
off my hair and beard. <A deep dejection followed, and with 
downcast eyes, I walked towards my cell. 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE CHOICE OF A HUSBAND: 


A TALE, FROM THE FRENCH. 





IF the choice of a friend is allowed to contribute, in great 
measure, to the happiness of our lives, how much more im- 
portant must that selection be, which not only regulates our 
present enjoyments, but constitutes the entire good or evil of 
our future destiny! The ties of friendship may be broken, 
without any material infringement on our felicity; the object 
of our juvenile regard, separated from us by the unforseen ca- 
sualties which are constantly occurring, soon ceases to be 
remembered with a very lively interest, and may be replaced 
by one equally pleasing, equally worthy: but the ties of Hymen 
are indissoluble; and the death of one of the parties alone 
sets the other at liberty to form a new connexion. 

It would be advisable then for a young person on the point 
of forming such a sacred engagement to make these reflec- 
tions, “‘ I am now about to fix my destiny for ever; to par- 
take with one being every change of fortune which may occur. 
Nature, and the laws of my country, enjoin a becoming sub- 
mission to his authority ; I shall henceforward bear his name, 
share his lot, and participate in his glory or disgrace, his 
sorrows and his pleasures;—with him enjoy the gaicties ot 
youth; with him endure the privations of age, the sunshine 
of summer, and the gloominess of winter; we must bear to- 
gether whatever blessings or calamities Providence may have 
in store for us; we must partake of all in common with each 
other. Have I then chosen the object with whom the vicissi- 
tudes of life can be borne without a sigh of regret? one, of 
whom, at its close, I may hope to say, ‘ Prudence and affec- 
tion guided my choice; experience and reflection have justi- 
fied it? Amidst all the calamities that have assailed me, have 
I never found cause to repent of having united my fate with 
his?” 

These self interrogoiaries, which will spontancously occur to 
a reflecting mind, point out the necessity of a close investi- 
gation into the character, the temper, and the habits of a man 
with whom a sensible and virtuous woman would venture to 
form a union so binding; unlike, indeed, the unworthy views 
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hy which some females are actuated, who seek in marriage 
merely a temporary exultation—to outshine their neighbours, 
glitter in diamonds, or sport a cashmire—and tie themselves 
to age and decripitude, disgust and misery; while others, 
with the absurd affectation of disinterestedness, madly rush 
into engagements with the object of a romantic attachment, 
and find, too late, the folly of trusting to love alone for pro- 
tection against the storms of adversity. Neither rank, wealth, 
personal advantages, nor pleasing manners, are in themselves 
sufficient to secure the comfort of married life. The most 
exalted in point of rank are liable to an unexpected reverse; 
many instances have occurred in which persons of the highest 
consideration, of the greatest fortune, have been reduced to 
poverty and obscurity. A handsome face and fine figure, 
though pleasing to the eye, are too frequently accompanied 
by acertain degree of vanity and self-sufficiency, which causes 
the possessor to think more of himself than of his wife, and 
too frequently lays the foundation of jealousy and unhappiness. 
Wit, vivacity, and agreeable manners, charm, while they 
adorn, the social circle; but these are perishable advantages, 
and seldom withstand the attacks of disease, of old age, or 
of misfortunes; seldom, indeed, do they extend their delight- 
ful influence to the domestic fire-side. 

‘** How then,” you will ask, ‘‘amI to make a choice with 
a prospect of happiness?” It is a question difficult to an- 
swer ; but thus called upon to advise, I would say, “ Select 
one who is neither placed to high too fear a fall, nor too 
low to have a chance of rising in the world; one whose 
countenance, if not attractive, has in it an expression of 
candour and goodness; one whose talents and habits of in- 
dustry may justly say, ‘If I cannot be rich, I need not 
dread indigence; let what will befall me, I have resources 
in myself;’ above all, one whose character is respectable in 
society, and who, when assailed by misfortune, can have the 
consolation of saying, ‘ I have not brought this upon myself.’” 

M. D’Auberton had been in his youth the principal work- 
man in an extensive cotton manufactory; his zeal, his in- 
dustry, and the fertility of his invention in bringing the work 
to the highest degree of perfection, soon gave to the goods, in 
the fabrication of which he was employed, such reputation as 
secured them a preference and rapid sale, and induced his 
employer to offer him a partnership in the concern, which 
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was lucrative and prosperous. The young man, thus raised 
into consequence by his own merit, did not relax his en- 
deavours; and, at the age of eight-and-twenty, found him- 
self in possession of an ample fortune, a wife, whom he 
had selected for her many excellent virtues, and four lovely 
children, which constituted his greatest felicity. It was his 
misfortune, however, to lose his amiable partner, at an early 
age, and before his daughters had had an opportunity of pro- 
fiting by her excellent precepts, and still more excellent ex- 
ample; the loss was, in some degree, made up to them by the 
superintending care of a worthy female relative; but D’Auber- 
ton felt a void in his heart, which he could never submit to 
have filled by another object, and devoted his entire thoughts 
to the education and future establishment of his beloved 

children. ° 

No expense was spared by the fond parent to render them 

as accomplished as beautiful; while his easy temper and ex- 

cessive fondness rendered him blind to those little foibles ot 

youth, which grow by indulgence into serious faults, and, even 
at an early age, mark the future character. As soon as thi 

young ladies attained a proper age to be introduced in public, 
their personal advantages, and the well-known opulence oi 
their father, attracted a numerous train of admirers. The el- 
dest, named Eudocia, and the youngest, who was called, after 
her mother, Clementina, were soon flattered with the prospect 
of splendid establishments. M. le Baron D’Ostalis, chamber- 
lain to a foreign prince, solicited the hand of Eudocia; while 
Clementina received overtures from M. D’Ostange, the son of 
one of the richest bankers in Paris. The vanity of the sisters 
was equally flattered by their two offers; Eudocia found in 
M. D’Ostalis, a man of rank and title, and one who could in- 
troduce her in the first circles, where she had only to appear 
to secure admiration; and’Clementina felt delighted with the 
prospect of enjoying herself in all the luxury which riches 
could procure, and in indulging her habitual indolence and 
propensity to extravagance. The two sisters, elated by their 
marriage, began to blush at the recollection of their humble 
origin, and quitted, without a sigh of regret, the paternal 
roof, under which they had, from their infancy, known no- 
thing but indulgence and happiness, to launch into the vortex 
of dissipation, and participate in the cares and troubles of 
grandeur. he third daughter of M. D’Auberton, with more 
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sentiment and less ambition than her sisters, had formed a 
plan of happiness for herself, and fixed her choice upon a 
young man of small fortune, but insinuating manners, and cap- 
tivating exterior. The elegant M. De Luzzi was, in fact, 
one of those petit maitres, who know how to render themselves 
acceptable to females of weak minds by their address and 
effrontery, by flattery, by frivolous attentions, by small-talk, 
and by railing against other women, too often the surest 
passport to a fair lady’s favour. M. D’Auberton, who had 
too much penetration to be deceived by the varnish of a cha- 
racter such as that of M. De Luzzi, remonstrated with his 
daughter; but found his remonstrances had no effect ; he, there- 
fore gave a reluctant consent to the union; and found his only 
cousolation in the one child yet remaining, the young and 
amiable Gabrielle. 

Some heavy losses which he had recently sustained, but 
which he had cautiously concealed from his family, in addi- 
tion to the fortunes which he had been induced by paternal 
fondness to bestow upon his married daughters, had consi- 
derably reduced his finances, and obliged him to adopt a 
system of economy less painful to himself than mortifying 
to the pride of his grand relatives, who gradually forgetting 
their duty to a tender and too indulgent parent, treated him 
with marked neglect. Madame Luzzi, indeed, was a fre- 
quent visitor, but she seldom entered her father’s house without 
making a demand upon his purse, as her husband’s pecuniary 
resources were insufficient to maintain her in the style re- 
quisite for her keeping company with her more fortunate 
sisters. 

It now became the anxious wish of M. D’Auberton to see 
this beloved child settled in life in a manner conformable 
to his own prudent views and her modest expectations ; for, 
with the most engaging candour, she had frequently assured 
him, that no one should tear her from his protecting arms, 
except such a man as he could fully approve of, one who 
possessed similar virtues and goodness of heart to himself. 
‘‘T am too inexperienced,” she would say, “to choose for 
myself; partiality may blind me, prejudice may mislead me; 
but my father’s judgment must be unerring; my happiness 
is his first consideration, and in his hands it is secure.” Act- 
ing up to this profession, Gabrielle refused every offer; nor 
till she received proposals from a young man, for whom her 
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father had long expressed the greatest esteem, did she suffer 
any application to be made to him on the subject. In the 
character of Franval, she did indeed find much to approve 
of; his avocation was highly respectable; his circumstances 
easy, without affluence; his person, agreeable; and his dis- 
position, apparently amiable; but Gabrielle was fearful of 
trusting too much to appearances; she consulted her pa- 
rent; his opinion coincided with her own; but time was 
necessary to confirm them in their decision, Franval sub- 
mitted to the test with the best grace imaginable; he had no- 
thing to fear; for the longer they knew him, the more did 
they find to admire and to approve. 


( To be continued. ) 





—_____ 


HIS LATE MAJESTY. 


Lorp MANSFIELD, on making a report to the King of the 
conviction of Mr. Malowny, a catholic priest, who was found 
guilty, in the county of Surrey, of celebrating mass, was in- 
duced by a sense of reason and humanity, to represent to his 
Majesty the excessive severity of the penalty which the law 
imposed for the offence. The King, in a tone of the most 
heartfelt benignity, immediately answered, ‘ God forbid, my 
lord, that religious difference of opinion should sanction per- 
secution, or admit of one man within my realms to suffer un- 
justly ; therefore issue a pardon for Mr. Malowny, and see 
that he is set at liberty.” 

The virtue of humanity is one which his majesty was always 
particularly careful to instil into the minds of his children. 

On one occasion, at breakfast, whilst the King was reading 
a newspaper, one of the younger branches of the family, 
looking up in the Queen’s face, said, “Mamma, I can’t think 
what a prison is.” Upon its being explained, and under- 
standing that the prisoners were often half-starved for want, 
the child replied, “ That is cruel, for the prison is bad enough, 
without starving; but I will give all my allowance to buy 
bread for the poor prisoners.” Due praise was given for 
this benevolent intention, which was directed to be put in 
force, together with an addition from their Majesties: and 
thus many a heart was relieved that never knew its benefactors. 
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ON FASHION. 





FASHION is a tyrant, exercising a most despotic sway over 
the greater part of the civilized world, but more particularly 
over the fair sex, and over a certain class of anomalous be- 
ings, who seem to belong to the doubtful gender, and whom 
we may not improperly call the Sphinxes of our present de- 
generate age. Young and old implicitly obey the mandates 
of this absolute sovereign, whose empire is universal, and 
whose whims and. caprices produce infinite changes, which 
never fail to excite the admiration of her innumerable sub- 
jects and votaries. They watch with incredible attention, far 
surpassing that of their spiritual and corporeal welfare, the 
the least turn of their idol. No law was ever executed with 
greater promptitude than that of fashion; nor is there any 
thing in the wide range of social habits and pleasures, in 
dress, in furniture, and in whatever strikes the senses, nay 
even in literature and the fine arts, which it does not affect. 
We will not here examine, how far the strict observance of 
this law tends to the improvement and perfecting of the two 
latter objects, as a disquisition of this kind would exceed the 
limits we have proposed to ourselves; suffice it, therefore, to 
say, that the linc of beauty is marked out by nature, and 
that any author or artist who swerves from it, however he 
may for a while please the vitiated taste of the public, can- 
not expect a lasting reputation; like the reign of fashion,'it 
will be ephemeral, and moulder away in the grave of ob- 
livion. 

There was a time, when fashion, assisted by the good sense, 
the refined judgment, and the genius of the nation, had es- 
tablished its throne in England, whence, on account of its 
noble form and elegant simplicity, which was suited to every 
clime of the European continent, it extended itself univer- 
sally among what is called the “ beau monde,” and nothing 
was held in higher estimation, or gave more general satis- 
tisfaction, than what was styled English. It had the most 
decided superiority over the costumes and decorations of 
all other countries; but, alas! times are strangely altered! 
The seat of fashion is transferred again to France, where it 
used to be before the war; and from the inhabitants of that 
country having been, for many years, our imitators, we are 
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now become their’s, to a degree highly derogatory to the 
dignity of our national character. Not only do our fair country- 
women assume all the preposterous, tawdry, and indelicate 
dresses of their French neighbours, and prefer their manu- 
factures, to the manifest detriment of our own, but they like- 
wise ape their gait, their manners, and their frivolitics; not 
considering the sacrifice that they are thus making of the ad- 
vantages which Nature, in her bounty, has bestowed upon 
them, and of the prerogatives of innocence, modesty, and 
virtue, which, joined to gracefulness and strength of mind, 
and many exterior accomplishments, can alone heighten their 
native charms, and render them truly amiable in the eyes of 
sensible men. 

A fashionable nude, exposing her bare neck, shoulders, 
and arms, without shame, to public view, may raise libidi- 
nous desires in the breast of a gazing throng of indiscreet 
young fellows and old beaux, but thinking and virtuous 
men will turn aside from her with much disgust, and look 
upon her in the same light that they would upon an opera- 
figurante. This is not all; for while she loses the entire es- 
teem of the sober part of the male sex, and incurs the just 
blame of every modest individual of her own, she entails 
upoft herself a premature old age, accompanied with all the 
excruciating pains of rheumatism, spasms, colds, and nervous 
affections, and sees her health finally destroyed. Reflect on 
this, ye inconsiderate fair, and pause. 

When next we behold a beautiful young female, exquisitely 
shaped, wilfully and deliberately deform herself, and walk 
along the streets, like a decrepid old woman, with a mon- 
strous bonnet, hiding two-thirds of a lovely face, a short 
petticoat, displaying a small foot and nicely-turned ancle, 
balancing her forward-bent body on her toes, we verily must 
do ourselves some violence to suppress our laughter, at the 
same time that we sincerely pity the want of discernment 
thus evinced by the dear creature. 

Our tender regard for the sex prevents us from expati- 
ating any further on these fashionable follies, which it would 
be well to leave exclusively to our Gallic friends, to whom 
they may be far more befiting. But we cannot entirely 
dismiss the subject without solemnly appealing to the un- 
derstanding, as well as the feelings, of the generality of the 
British belles, whether it would not be highly creditable to 
them, and worthy of every praise, were they in future to 
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cultivate their own taste, and consult their own fancy, in 
devising such modes, as would be both elegant and decorous, 
and give, in these distressful times, occupation to thousands 
of poor and starving mechanics? What a glorious attempt 
were this! how gratifying too to the bosoms of these meri- 
torious ladies, whether noble or plebeian! And surely they 
would not like to see themselves outdone by their equals in 
foreign countries? They possess, we are confident, minds no 
less patriotic, and hearts alike overflowing with the love of 
humanity. Though a failing, which is said to be peculiar to 
their sex (vanity), may have blinded them to their true in- 
terests, they cannot be so lost to every sense of propriety and 
characteristic pride, as to forget that they are E’nglishwomen ! 
—the freest, the most honoured, of all women in the known 
world. ‘This is a truth which no one will deny, who has visited 
many nations; and it ought to sink deep into the souls of the 
British fair, and arouse them from their present lethargy and 
torpor. 

We have one word more to say to the zealous and ardent 
followers of fashion in every shape; and Heaven grant it may 
not be said in vain! Let our pursuits in the busy scene of 
life be what they may, we should always remember, that in 
every one of them moderation is our best guide. Extremes 
should be carefully avoided, as they are, more or less, attended 
with danger. It is necessary, that we should accommodate 
ourselves, in some degree, to the spirit and manners of the 
age in which we live, and adopt whatever, on experience, we 
may find to be useful and convenient: but to embrace every 
extravagance of fashion introduced from a neighbouring land, 
without regard to decency, common sense, or prudence, must 
be pronounced an unpardonable mimicry, beneath the charac- 
ter of a serious and intelligent people, and cannot fail to bring 
contempt and ridicule upon them; while the rage for every 
thing that is foreign, impoverishes the pockets of individuals, 
is a drawback on the industry of our own country, and involves 
many families in utter ruin and perdition. 

Happy, indeed, should we feel ourselves, if this short Essay 
were capable of making a due impression on the readers of both 
sexes, and of leading to those beneficial results, at which we 
are so strenuously aiming, for their sakes, as well as for the 
community at large. The fashion of the world passeth away ; 
but the dictates of reason, and the approvals of a pure con- 
science, abide for ever! D. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS oF THE COURT or ELIZABETH. By Lucy 
AIKIN, 2 vols. 4th Edition. Longman and Co. London. 


We have always been admirers of this style of writing, and 
have often regretted that we have so few works of the kind 
in our own language; for we consider it particularly applica- 
ble to ladies, who may have neither time nor inclination to en- 
ter into the mazes of history. The advantages which arise 
from it are numerous and important: in the glare of history, 
we are apt to dwell on the consequences without perceiving 
the cause, and are frequently led to attribute excellencies to a 
character which never existed, and to overlook defects which 
we should do well to notice. In the bright pages of the for- 
mer, the sovereign and the hero shine with undiminished lustre ; 
but inthe private chamber, they are divested of all adventi- 
tious advantages, and appear mortals, like ourselves. We 
probably find, in this minute inspection, a great deal to lessen; 
or at least qualify, our admiration, but we are enabled to form 
a juster estimate of the real character; while this lesson of 
humility is always conveyed to us, that the greatest talents are 
never without alloy, nor the strongest mind without its accom- 
panying weaknesses. 

The reign of Elizabeth must ever be interesting to every 
English heart; the misfortunes of that princess’s youth will 
always excite our pity, and the splendour of her maturity call 
forth our admiration and exultation. To render memoirs, how- 
ever, really valuable, they should be written by a contempo- 
rary, and, if possible, by an eye-witness; for the knowledge 
which is gained only from books, or from obsolete records, 
can never have the charm of oral information. We are sel- 
dom advocates for holding forth our Gallic neighbours as 
proper objects of imitation, but, in this style of composition, 
they are excellent models ; the Memoirs of Sully, not to men- 
tion other distinguished writers, will be read with delight so 
long as there are admirers of taste and genius; but we do 
not wish to quarrel with Miss Aikin, because she has had diffi- 
culties to contend with; on the contrary, she is entitled to our 
sincere commendations for having so ably overcome the im- 
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pediments which presented themselves, She has displayed 
great diligence and perseverance in her researches; and, mak- 
ing proper allowances for the numerous difficulties which at- 
tended the task, we consider her as having acquitted herself 
in a manner highly creditable to her abilities, and we sincerely 
wish ber every success. 

The following extract from a curious letter addressed to Lord 
Cromwell by Lady Bryan, governess to Elizabeth, on the 
subject of the princess’s necessities, cannot fail of being 
amusing, and though many parts of the apparel there men- 
tioned are probably unknown to our readers under the names 
in which they are designated, they will readily form a very 
correct idea of the forlorn situation of her, who was afterwards 
one of the most illustrious and prosperous of European so- 





vereigns, 
“ Now, so it is, my Lady Elizabeth is put from that de- 


gree she was afore; and what degree she is at now, I know 
not but by hearsay. Therefore, I know not how to order her, 
nor myself, nor none of her’s that I have the rule of; that is, 
her women and her grooms. Beseeching you to be good lord 
to my lady, and to all her’s; and that she may have some 
rayment. For she hath neither gown, nor kirtle, nor petticoat, 
nor no manner of linen, nor foresmock, nor kerchiefs, nor 
sleeves, nor vails, nor body-stitchets, nor mufflers, nor biggins. 
All these, her Grace’s mostake, I have driyen off as long as 
I can, that, by my troth, I cannot drive it no longer. 

The history of the unfortunate Essex always excites in us 
the liveliest commiseration and interest, and Miss Aikin has 
done it ample justice; if no other part of the work. was wor- 
thy of commendation, this alone would not only save it from 
oblivion, but secure for it general approbation. 


COINCIDENCE; or, The Soothsayer. A Novel; by Pavur 
SEBRIGHT; 3 vols. Newman, 


WHEN we first took up these volumes, it was not, we own, 
with the most favourable impressions ; for works of this nature 
are generally so deficient in every thing that constitutes good 
writing, and so ill repay any one for the trouble of reading 
them, that we were not willing to devote much of our time 
to the perusal of them. A few pages, however, in some de- 
gree, dissipated our prejudices, and inclined us to pay un- 
usual attention to them; and we now present this novel to ‘our 
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fair readers as one far above the stamp of those which fill the 

shelves of a circulating library, though we do not mean to 

affirm, that it possesses extraordinary merit, nor do we give 

it our unqualified approbation. A great inequality particu- 

larly distinguishes it; many parts of it are extremely good, 

and others extremely defective; so that it may be charac- 

terised as a work containing much to admire and mach to 

censure; aS possessing many excellencies, and yet exhibiting 

much false taste, and bearing evident marks of hasie and im- 

attention. The characters are remarkably well drawn, and 

the author has evinced no inconsiderable knowledge of hua- 

man nature; but the incidents are frequently ill managed, 

and have an abruptness in them which is displeasing and 

improbable. Asa proof of this, we will mention the extreme 

unlikelibood of the hero, if he may be so called, making his 

proposals of marriage in the third short interview he obtains 

with the heroine, and their being immediately accepted, with- 

out any previous acquaintance whatever on either side. We 

can allow great limits to the writers of this species of com- 

position, and expect to meet with occurrences rather removed 

from the usual routine of life; and probably, if we were not 

amused with incidents a little more varied than those which 
our own firesides present us with, we should be inclined to 
quarrel with the author, and consider him extremely insipid, 
though very natural, and be willing to sacrifice consistency at 
the shrine of novelty; but, at the same time, we require him 
to confine himself within the pale of probability, or common 
sense forbids us to derive any pleasure from his labours. The 
introduction of the apparition, (or whatever the appearance 
which alarms the inhabitants of the castle may be termed, 
for there is not the slightest elncidation of the mystery) is 
another of the improbabilities we complain of. The author 
has, perhaps, been led into the error by a wish to humour 
the taste of the present day for necromancers, spectres, &c. 
but we trust the phantoms of air are about to vanish into 
their native element; for since the mighty master himself has, 
we believe, consigned his “ spirits to the vasty deep,” we 
hope they will never again be raised by any more daring 
and less skilful hand than his own. The appearance we al- 
jude to certainly requires explanation, as the novel appears 
to be written expressly to expose the fallacy of all traditionary 
VOL, XI.—S, I. P 
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coincidence, and to prove that the common occurrences of 
every family will verify the predictions of enthusiasts, and 
are consequently unworthy of consideration. 

We turn, however, from the faults. of this work to the 
more pleasing consideration of its merits. Its morality is 
pure, and its intention excellent; and, but that we think 
novels are little calculated to do good, we should say, that, 
by exposing the danger of self-confidence and of youthfal pre- 
sumption and pride, it is capable, if properly applied, of 
conveying a very useful lesson; but we are inclined to think 
they are so seldom read with any other motive than mere 
amusement, that they are too soon forgotten to leave any seri- 
ous impression on the mind. We have before observed, that 
the characters are well drawn, but that which caught our 
attention, and induced us to notice the work itself, is the 
admirably-pourtrayed and well-supported one of old Lord 
Kingsdown. It is delineated with a spirit and faithfulness 
which has both surprised and delighted us. It loses none 
of its interest throughout, but continues uniformly excellent, 
and forms the chief support of the whole novel; indeed, it 
is altogether worthy of preserving its pages from oblivion; 
and had equal attention been paid to every other. part of it, 
it would have claimed no inconsiderable eminence among 
similar works of the present age. 

We greatly regret we cannot present our readers with an 
extract from a part which we consider. particularly good, 
but werefer them to the account, in the first volume, of the 
old Jord’s behaviour on the morning of his public dinner, and 
we assure them, they will be much gratified by the perusal. 


THE PERCY ANECDOTES. Part I. 2s. 6d. J. Boys. 


We have seen several books of this kind in foreign languages, 
but we do not remember mecting with one in our own; the 
ulility, however, of such a work is obvious, and we have 
great pleasure in being able to recommend this elegant lit- 
tle volume to general attention. The selections are judicious, 
and the style unexceptionable, while the beauty of the type, 
and the neatness of the embellishments, will render it a va- 
Juable acquisition to every juvenile library. It will be pub, 
lished monthly, 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1820. 





On the evening of the 29th of January, it pleased the Al- 
mighty to release from a state of suffering our late venerable 
Monarch, for whose loss the great mass of the people are sin- 
cere mourners, It is needless for us to enter into his public 
or private character, as the subject is amply treated in the 
biographical sketch which accompanies his portrait in this 
month’s number. It has been truly observed, that he came to 
the throne when the nation was at the height of its glory and 
prosperity ; unfortunately, the same cannot be said of his suc- 
cessor. George IV. enters upon the exercise of regal domi- 
nion at a period when England, exhausted by her struggles 
during a long and ruinous war, and bending at once under 
the taxation and commercial distress, demands from her, Mo- 
narch a more than common portion of magnanimity and mode- 
ration to raise her again to a flourishing and happy state. 
Bat if the distresses of the people call upon the Sovereign for 
some sacrifices, how greatly, how sweetly may they be recom- 
pensed by the warm affection, the enthusiastic loyalty, which 
they would call forth! The mostspopular event of his late 
Majesty’s reign, was his getting a bill passed to continue the 
judges in their offices for life; thus rendering them independent 
of the crown. The nation hailed with joy and.pride this proof 
of their Monarch’s patriotism; and if his successor wishes to 
draw still closer the bonds between him and his people, some 
wise and reasonable concessions to their wishes and wants 
would establish his power more firmly than all the despotic 
measures which his ministers have lately pursued, for they 
would enthrone him in the hearts of his subjects, A frugal use 
of the public money, an alteration in the present corrupt system 
of representation in the House of Commons, and a reduction of 
the expenses of the civil list, would increase and preserve 
that popularity by which alone the cares and anxieties attend- 
ant upon sovercignty can be lightened. 

February 7th. The accession of his present Majesty to the 
throne, was proclaimed in London. 
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February 12th. The mortal remains of his late Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Kent, were interred in the Royal Mausoleum, 
at Windsor, The Duke of York attended as chief mourner; 
all the other Princes of the Blood Royal were also present ; but 
the. ceremonial of the interment was as. private as it could 
be, consistently with the rank of the illustrious deceased. 

The severe indisposition, under which his Majesty had la- 
boured since the death of his venerable father, was announced 
to. have subsided. 

February 15th. We have considerable satisfaction in stating 
that trade begins to revive allover the kingdom: an advance 
of one penny a yard on cambric has taken place at Glasgow. 

Our accounts from Ireland are of a very alarming nature; 
the county of Galway, with the exception of the two west ba- 
ronies, is proclaimed to be in a state of rebellion. A parcel of 
miscreants, who call themselves ribbonmen, parade, armed, in 
the most daring manner, and oblige the peasantry to take trea- 
sonable oaths. Government are now making every effort to 
suppress these armed associations. 

The expected dissolution of parliament has created an un- 
usual share of bustle in the country; it is expected to take 
place in the first week of March. The first act of the new 
Parliament will, most probably, be to settle the royal revenue 
and civil list; we sincerely hope and trust, that the House will 
recollect the necessity there is at this moment for economy, 
and that they will not suffer generosity to get the better of pru- 
dence. 


FUNERAL OF HIS LATE MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 


On Wednesday, the 16th, the mortal remains of our late So- 
vereign were consigned to the tomb. The day accorded with 
the melancholy occasion; its gloom and chiliness added to the 
sombre appearance of the metropolis, indeed we may say, the 
whole kingdom, which bore all the external signs of mourn- 
ing. During the preceding day, immense numbers of people 
had flocked to Windsor, to see the royal remains lie«in state. 
The gates were shut at four o’clock; but the two lords in wait- 
ing, attended by the pages of the bed-chamber, watched by 
the royal corpse during the night. In the afternoon of Tuesday, 
a brigade of artillery, two battalions of foot-guards, detach- 
ments from the first and second life-guards, and eight ‘troops 
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of the royal horse-guards (blue) arrived; the quartering of 
these soldiers created infinite confasion, owing to the town 
being already so full; carriages, however, continued to pour in 
from every quarter, until nearly four in the morning. At 
break of day, the great bell began to toll, and the royal stand- 
ard was hung, half staff down, on the round tower of the keep. 
At sun-rise, the cannon began to fire in the park, the brigade 
of artillery were stationed in the great park, and as the sun 
rose above the horizon, they commenced firing five-minute guns, 
which they continued, without intermission, throughout the whole 
day; and at sun-set, they fired minute guns, till the conclusion 
of the funeral ceremony. A guard of honour from the foot- 
guards was stationed in front of the ground entrance of the 
state apartments. Ata quarter before ten o’clock, the lords 
and grooms m waiting, the pages of the bed-chamber, the 
heralds and pursuivants, the gentlemen pensioners, and the 
state attendants, took their station round the royal corpse. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York, appeared for a mo- 
ment at the door of the presence chamber, and contemplated, 
in mute, but evident emotion, the mournful and imposing; 
splendour ofthe scene. Immediately, on his Royal Highness’s 
retiring, the grand entrance was thrown open to the public, 
whose anxiety to witness the funeral honours of their la- 
mented monarch, was so great, that before twelve o’clock, the 
town was completely filled. All the principal streets were 
choked up, and every place of public accommodation was 
crowded toan overflow. ‘Towards the latter part of the day, the 
Cabinet ministers, the great officers of state, the bishops, and 
judges, arrived in quick succession. The Duke of Wellington 
put upat the Castle-Inn about four o’clock, but was unable to 
obtain any accommodation. Several of the nobility could not 
gain admission at the gates of Windsor-Castle, till the 
door-keepers were obliged to be stationed at them, to admit 
such of the nobility as were to take part in the funeral ce- 
remonies. | 

During this time, the preparations for the interment had 
been busily going forward in St. George’s Chapel. It was the 
desire of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, that more 
lights should. be provided than usual on these occasions ; and 
in consequence, three additional chandeliers were suspended 
from the roof along the centre of the choir, and a double 
sconce attached to each of the stalls. During the night, the 
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superb communion-services of plate arrived from the different 
Chapels Royal, and were arranged npon the altar, the steps of 
which were covered with fine purple eloth. A raised platform, 
covered with black cloth, was erected down the south aisle, 
and. up the.naye, to the choir, witha railing on each side, to 
prevent interruption to the procession from the spectators. In 
the north aisle, seats were erected, tier above tier; for the ac- 
commodation of those persons who might be able to procure 
tickets from.the lord high steward; and the organ-loft was 
fitted up for the.nobility. These were the only places set apart 
for spectators, and it was, consequently, impossible for a 
twentieth part of those who desired to be present, to be accom- 
modated. So great was the public anxiety, that fifty guineas 
were offered, in more than one instance, for a single ticket of 
admission to the north aisle. Before the altar, and just over 
the opening of the subterraneous passages leading to the 
Mausoleum of the Royal. Family, a superb canopy of. royal 
blue velvet. was placed, supported by four. slight pillars, 
wreathed with velvet and gold. Theshape of the canopy was 
a parallelogram, with the roof of the sweeping Chinese con- 
tour, surrounded with a gothic fretwork cornice, in dead gold ; 
from. which depended. a festooned drapery, of royal. blue vel- 
vet, with fringe and tassels of the same colour, and each 
festoon adorned with a royal escutcheon. Seats were placed 
to the right and left-of the altar, for the foreign ambassadors, 
and the whole floor of the choir was covered with black cloth. 

In the evening, the Eton scholars, and their respective mas- 
ters, clothed in deep mourning, and more: than five hundred in 
number, walked, two and two, tothe gate of the handred 
steps, from whence they were admitted to the north aisle of 
the Royal Chapel. 

At seven in the evening, his Royal Highness the Dake of 
York, who aeted as chief mourner, took his seat at the head of 
the coffim,. in lieu of the lords in waiting; he continued there 
during two hours. In this interim, the order of the procession 
was arranged in St. George’s Hall. At nine o’clock, the Duke 
of York left the presence-chamber; and the yeomen of the 
guard, superintended by the Exon Captain Ciprianis, removed 
the royal coffin down the grand stair-casc, to the vestibule, 
when. it was placed upon the car, and soon afterwards the 
procession set forward, along a raised and covered platferm, 
which was erected frem the grand entrance of the state apart- 
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rent ments, across the lower court of the Castle, to the great porch 
s of of the Royal Chapel. The procession had a most imposing q 
rm, efiect. ‘The -knight’s marshal’s mer, with their black‘ staves, 
sle, came first ; the trumpets, kettle-drums, and drums and fifes of 
, to the foot-guards, followed; after these, the poor knights of Wind- 
In sor; who were succeeded by all his late Majesty’s personal 
ac- servants, in their respective orders; these were followed by the 
ure great law oflicers of the Crown; after whom came the comp- 
vas troller and treasurer of the household; then the privy coun- 
art cillors, who are not peers; after them, the eldest sons of the : 
a nobility, and the nobility in their respective orders; the arch- Pat 
m= bishops of York and Canterbury; the lords of the bed- ‘Ad | 
pas chamber, &c. &c. &c. Then the royal crown of Hanover, borne } 
of by Blanc Coursier, king of arms; it was succeeded by the im- 
ver perial crown of the United Kingdoms, borne by Clarenceanx, 
the king of arms; the royal coffin followed; it was covered with 
yal a Holland sheet, and a velvet pall, adorned with ten escutch- 
Ts, eons of the imperial arms, and carried by ten yeomen of the 
as : guards, under a canopy of purple velvet; the canopy was 
n~ supported on each side, by five peers; and the pall on each 
d; side, by three dukes. Garter, principal king of arms, with a 
el- gentleman usher, and the usher of the black rod, came after 
ch the royal body; and then the chief mourner, the Duke of 
ed York, followed by his Royalbrothers, according to their re- 
rs, spective ages, and his Royal Highness Prince Leopold. The 
. Duke of York was supported by the Dukes of Wellington and 
18+ Dorset. Their Royal Highnesses all wore long mourning cloaks, 
in the trains of which were borne by gentlemen; they were fol- 
ed lowed by the council of the Duke of York; after them came 
of , several of the nobility, lords of the bed-chamber, grooms of the 
bed-chamber, his late Majesty’s trustees, equerries, and the 4 
of gentlemen pensioners, with their axes reversed; the yeomen Hl 
of of the guards, with their partizans reversed, closed the proces- A 
re sion. “As it-issued from the palace, the silver trumpets of the 
ns household began the Dead March in Saul; they were joined 
ce by the bands of the regiments on duty, as they advanced: the 
1e grandeur of the scene was heightened by the discharges of the 
d minute gunsin the’ park, which were distinctly heard. When 
e, the procession entered the porch, the royal body was received 
ye by: the very reverend the dean, attended by the choir; the 


whole. then proceeded up the nave, to the choir: daring this 
time;: the faneral service ““I:am the resorrection and the life, 
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saith the Lord,” was performed. The chief mourner sat on a 
chair, at the head of the corpse ; the other Princes of the Blood 
Royal were seated near him; the lord chamberlain of his 
Majesty’s household, took bis seat at the left of the corpse, and 
the supporters of the pall and canopy arranged themselves on 
either side. The funeral service was then performed, and the 
royal body lowered into the grave at ten minutes past ten. 
As the consecrated earth was sprinkled upon the coffin, the 
guards recovered and sounded their arms, and the Garter king 
at arms recounted the style and titles of his late Most Sacred 
Majesty. At the conclusion of the service, their Royal High- 
nesses slowly quitted the choir, followed by the officers of 
state, nobility, &c. But it was long after midnight before the 
different courts of the Castle were entirely cleared. The 
spectators witnessed the sad and solemn ceremony with every 
suitable demonstation of sorrow and respect; the grief of the 
royal Dukes, restrained as it was, was still evident; indeed we 
cannot wonder that it should be so, when we consider the ha- 
voc death has, within a short period, made in their illustrious 
family. 

On the 17th, both Houses of Parliament met, and received 
messages from the throne, in which his Majesty signified that 
he considered it would be expedient to call a new Parliament, 
without delay. Both Houses voted addresses of condolence to 
his Majesty, on the death of his illustrious father, and of con- 
gratulation on his own accession to the throne. The Com- 
mons also voted an address of condolence to his Majesty and 
to the Duchess of Kent, on the lamented death of the Duke 
of Kent. 

On the 18th, the royal establishment at Windsor was broken 
up, in conformity to etiquette, by which the palace in which a 
Sovereign expires, must be closed during a year after his de- 
cease. Princess Sophia was removed to Cambridge House, 
the residence of her royal brother, in South Audley ‘Street. 
Princess Augusta is expected to reside at Frogmore, but will 
first pay a visit to her sister, the Queen Dowager of Wirtem- 
berg. 

A report was circulated, on the 16th, that a body of evi- 
dence had been submitted to the law officers of the crown, 
respecting an illustrious personage now abroad ; .and that they 
had declared to his Majesty’s cabinet council, that it was their 
unanimous opinion, that upon that evidence no impeachment 
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could possibly be brought against the august absentee. Mi- 
nisters are said to have laid this report before his Majesty, 
and to have advised a middle course; by which the ceremony 
of her Majesty’s coronation might have been avoided, and she 
herself induced to reside abroad, upon a suitable provision. 
It appears that this was not thought sufficient ; and it was con- 
fidently said, that ministers had, in consequence, tendered their 
resignation. It now appears, however, that kis Majesty has 
been most graciously pleased to yield to the aiivice and opini- 
ons of his confidential servants; and the matter, at present, 
rests where it did. That such a business should have been 
agitated, while the remains of our late lamented Sovereign lay 
yet unburied, surprised and grieved the thinking part of the 
public, who saw also with surprise and indignation, that some 
of the newspapers indulged in aspersions which we hope and 
believe are utterly unfounded. It is contrary to the free spirit 
of our constitution to prejudge a case; and it is base and un- 
manly in the extreme to direct the shafts of slander against an 
absent and unprotected woman. 

2ist February. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of York, 
who has been for some time seriously indisposed, was some- 
what better. 

The foreign intelligence of the month is extremely impor- 
tant. An insurrection broke out in Spain, on the Ist of 
January, among the troops stationed in the neighbourhood of 
Cadiz ; they immediately secured the person of Calderon, the 
commander-in-chief. On the next day, a large body of them 
gained possession of Port St. Mary’s. It has since been re- 
ported that they have succeeded in taking Seville. Their 
numbers are variously stated, but by the most probable ac- 
counts, they seem to amount to about 20,000 men. A par- 
tial insurrection took place in Cadiz itself on the 24th of Janu- 
ary, but it was speedily quelled. General Freyre, with a large 
body of troops, was directed to march against the insurgents, 
but he has hitherto proceeded with so much slowness as 
greatly to alarm the court of Spain; and by the latest accounts, 
it appears extremely probable that his soldiers have passed 
over to the insurgents. We would be the last to raise a cry 
in favour of rebellion, but the conduct of Ferdinand has 
been so capriciously crael and despotic, so full of meanness, 
duplicity, and bad policy, that we can neither blame nor won- 
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der at his subjects being at length roused to free themselves 
from his intolerable yoke. 

We regret to state that on the night of the 12th February, 
the Duc de Berri was assassinated as he was coming out of 
the Opera-House, in Paris, at half-past eleven o’clock. He 
had just put his Duchess into her carriage, and was returning 
to the theatre, when the assassin caught hold of him, and 
pierced his side with a stilletto. The Duchess, and a lady 
who was with tier, hastened to support him, and the unfortu- 
nate wife, who is far advanced in pregnancy, was covered 
with his blood; he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! Caroline, je suis mort !’’* 
and instantly fainted. He was immediately carried into the 
Opera-House, and medical assistance sent for, but in vain: he 
died at six o’clock inthe morning. The assassin attempted to 
fly, but was directly secured ; his name is Pierre Joseph Louvel ; 
he is a sadler, was one of those who followed Bonaparte to 
Elba, and returned with him. The present King employed him 
in his hunting establishment; he is 38 or 40 years of age. 
There is no doubt that party spirit was the motive which 
prompted him to this savage act; he avows that he did it to 
cut off the line of Bourbon. ‘This event has caused great con- 
sternation in Paris; many regard it as the signal of a revolution. 
The Paris papers of the 15th, say, that, in consequence of the 
Duke's assassination, ministers have proposed in the chamber 
of deputies, to suspend the Habeas Corpus, and to continue the 
censorship on the press, during five years. ‘The liberales will, 
no doubt, make every effort to prevent these measures from 


passing, but itis thought that the late murder will enable mi- 
nisters to carry them through. 








THE DRAMA. 


ee 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Tue lamented death of his Majesty, which took place on the 
29th of January, occasioned the theatres to be closed till after the 
solemnities of the funeral were over. We have, consequently, 
very little to notice in February; but we cannot help making 
a few remarks on the Coriolanus of Mr. Kean; he came for- 
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ward in that character for the first time before a London 
audience, about the latter part of January. It was an inju- 
dicious attempt, and must be pronounced a complete failare. 
In no one instance does Mr. Kean possess the attributes which 
ought to distinguish the noble Roman. We do not allude to 
personal deficiencies ; for these he is not accountable: but 
in his performance, from beginning to end, he wholly lost 
sight of the Coriolanus that history has handed down to us, 
that Shakspeare’s immortal muse has so finely and faithfally 
depicted, and that Kemble’s genius so magically embodied. 
It would be difficult to say what Mr. Kean mas, but he cer- 
tainly was neither dignified, commanding, nor sublime. Hie 
anger was not the sudden burst of a noble, but haughty spi- 
rit, roused by the insolence of inferior souls; it was the vul- 
sar violence of a brawier. Instead of awing the herd by the 
majesty of his pert, and the cool scorn of his demeanour, he 
put himself at once on a level with them. In the scene with 
his wife and mother, he displayed as little of the high-souled 
Roman as in the preceding ones; in yielding to the voice of 
nature and affection, he should have exhibited the contest 
of pride with humanity, he should have shewn the hero who 
proudly rose superior to weaknesses, almost to the feclings 
of humanity; struggling to shut his ears and his heart to his 
country’s cries, and his mother’s tears; but his yielding ex- 
hibited nothing of this; it was the act of an every-day cha- 
racter, deficient in grace, dignity, and even in those touches 
of tenderness, which prove, that, amidst all his stern valour, 
the heart of the haughty Roman is still accessible to love and 
nature. Mrs. Glover played Volumnia, which is not atall suited 
to her powers. The piece, with the exception of Virgilia (Mrs. 
Robinson) was altogether badly cast. Virgilia is a character 
too insignificant in itself to entitle its representative to much 
praise, but Mrs. Robinson made the most of it; her chaste sim- 
plicity and feminine helplessness rendered her the most inte- 
resting representative of the character that we have seen. 
17th February. The theatre re-opened, chiefly with a selec- 
tion of sacred music; a monody on the death of his Majesty 
was very well recited by Mrs, West, and an ode by Mrs. 
Glover; Elliston also recided anode. These poetic effusions 
are not deserving of much praise ; the ode which Elliston spoke 


in particular falls far below mediocrity, and is bombastic in 
the extreme. 
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COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, 


A musical drama, called “The Antiquary,” taken from the 
celebrated novel of that title, was brought out at this theatre 
on the 25th of January; it was very successful, and will pro- 
bably have a greatrun. As the plot is taken from the novel, 
and gives a detail of all the principal incidents, which are, no 
doubt, already well known to our readers, we need not enter 
into it. Liston played the Antiquary ; and, for the first time, we 
saw him without pleasure; his peculiar talent for humour, 
chaste and original as it is, is totally at variance with our 
preconceived ideas of the character; it is this, perhaps, more 
than any fault in his conception of the part, which renders his 
performance of it less effective than any thing we ever saw 
him play. Caxon was admirably sustained by Blanchard, 
upon whom, and Liston, the comic strength of the piece de- 
pends. Emery’s Edic Ochiltree, was an inimitable perform- 
ance; he was, in truth, the very blue-gown beggar, so vividly 
and originally depicted by the author of the novel; his dress 
was strictly in character. The Espeth of Mrs. Faucit was a 
very spirited and effective performance; she displayed more 
talent than we ever saw her exhibit beforc. Mrs. Davenport 
did more than any body else could with Grizel da Oldbuck; but 
it affords little scope for the display of her powers. Terry’s 
Lord Glenallen, was a correct, but cold portrait; this charac- 
ter, though striking and prominent in the novel, is of compara- 
tively little interest in the drama; part of this, no doubt, is 
owing to the necessary curtailment ; but still, we think, it might 
have been rendered more effective. Isabella Wardour and 
Lovel, (Miss Stephens, and Duresset) were not the most in- 
teresting or impassioned lovers that we have seen, but they 
were both in fine voice, particularly Miss Stephens, who sang 
with more than her usual sweetness and effect. Due praise 
must be given to the managers, for the manner in which they 
have got the piece up; we must observe too, that it is partly 
indebted for its success to the skill of the machinist and the 
scene painter; the scene of the escape of Sir Arthur and his 
daughter, from the sands, at the time the tide is flowing, is 
very finely represented, and was loudly applauded. 

Feb, 17 th, the house re-opened, with the Antiquary. God save 
the King was sang by the whole vocal strength of the company, 
with additional verses, by G. Coleman, Esq. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 
FOR MARCH, 1820. 





WALKING DRESS, 


A BOMBAZIN high dress; the body tight to the shape; waist 
rather long; and sleeves moderately wide: the epaulettes are 
black crape; they are extremely full, and come no farther than 
the top of the shoulder: the lower part of the sleeve is ra- 
ther tight to the arm, and is terminated by a puckered cuff 
of black crape. The trimming of the skirt consists of a very 
broad double flounce of black crape ; the upper part of which 
makes a heading; it is arranged in pufls, each puff being 
formed by a small, black-silk ornament: the lower flounce is 
extremely deep; the upper one about an inch shorter. The 
pelisse worn over this dress is composed of fine black cloth, 
and lined with black sarsnet ; the skirt is very full, particularly 
at the bottom; the body is tight to the shape, and is almost 
concealed by a large pelerine, which envelopes nearly the 


whole of the upper part of the bust. Plain long sleeve of 


a m@derate width. The trimming goes all round; it is a 
plain band of black crape, cut at one edge, in the Gothic 
style, in a scroll pattern; this edge is finished by lutestring 
cords, The pelerine, and the bottoms of the sleeves, are 
trimmed to correspond. This trimming has an elegant, sim- 
ple, and tasteful effect. The collar, which is rather high, is 
decorated in a similar style; it stands out from the throat, 
so as to discover a full, double ruff, composed of white 
crimped crape. Head-dress, a bonnet composed of black 
crape over black sarsnet; it is of a very moderate size; the 
crown is small and round; the brim is lined with white crape ; 
it turns up a little in front. A bunch of black crape flowers 
is placed to one side of the crown, which is ornamented 


en marmotte, that is to say, with a small half-handkerchief 


of black crape, which ties it under the chin. 


FULL DRESS. 
A ROUND dress, composed of black crape over a black sarsnet 


slip; the waist is rather long; and the dress is cut in a very 
" VOL. XIL—s. I. Q 
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decorous style round the bust, which it displays advantageously, 
but with great delicacy; the back is full at the bottom; 
the front tight to the shape; but decorated with the same 
material in the demi-lozenge style. Long sleeves rather wide; 
the epaulettes are full, and are ornamented in the middle of 
the arm by points, which form a bunch of leaves. The bot- 
toms of the long sleeves are finished by a triple trimming of 
black crape, set on very full. We should have observed, 
that a narrow tucker of scolloped white crape goes round the 
bust. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a deep flounce 
of black crape; itis headed and edged with black silk gimp, 
and formed into festoons by ornaments, which are also com. 
posed of black silk gimp. The hair is dressed in the Italian 
style; the front hair is divided so as to leave the forehead al- 
most bare, and falls in light ringlets very low at each side 
of the face: the hind hair is fastened up with a jet comb, from 
which a few loose ringlets depend. The hind hair is low, in- 
deed, almost flat to the head. A black crape band, richly 
ornamented with bugles, goes round the head. Necklace and 
ear-rings, jet: black shamoy leather gloves and shoes. Both 
these dresses were furnished by Miss Pierpoint, maker of the 
Corset a la Grecque, No. 9, Henrietta-street, Covent-Garden. 

An event that has been for some time foreseen, but is not on 
that account the less lamented, has prolonged the mourning 
which we last month announced for the death of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent; it has pleased the Almighty to 
call our venerable King to himself, and, in consequence, a 
general mourning has been ordered. The materials for the 
court mourning, are bombasin and black crape, with long 
lawn, or plain muslin, for full dress: shamoy leather shoes 
and gloves; and plain black crape fans, and dark Norwich 
crape for undress. 

The mourning is deep, and very general among all classes ; 
but even the most distinguished fashionables do not confine 
themselves to the materials mentioned in the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s orders; plain and figured black silk and velvet, be- 
ing much in request for out-door dress, and various dc- 
scriptions of black silk and tabbinet being as much worn 
as bombasin, in home costume. 

The most elegant, as well as appropriate pelisses, are those 
composed of black cloth. Black silk ones, lined and wadded, 
are also very fashionable. We have just had one sent for our 
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inspection, from an eminent house in Bond-street, which, we 
believe, our fair subscribers will find worthy of their atten- 
tion: it is composed of black figured gros de Naples; the 
skirt is very full at bottom; but not so scanty at top as they 
have lately been worn; the waist is long; the back has a little 


fulness from the shoulders to the bottom of the waist; the 
front is tight to the bust, and the sleeve, being set in so as 
just to touch the point of the shoulder, gives a breadth to the 


chest, which is highly advantageous to the figure. 


The sleeves 


are moderately wide ; the trimming is composed of black crape, 
intermixed with small black floss silk ornaments; the crape is 
laid on in a full broad band, the edges of which are formed 
into scollops by these ornaments, which also serve to confine, 
at irregular distances, the fulness of the middle of the band. 
The epaulettes, which are shaped like a scollop-shell, corres- 
pond; the bottom of the sleeve and the collar are ornamented 
with three folds of black crape. This trimming is very rich 


and novel; it is also exceedingly appropriate. 


Promenade bonnets are composed either of velvet, Leghorn, 
or gros de Naples; they are always black, and are trimmed 
with crape; the edges of the brims are curiously ornamented: 
ruches, plaitings, puffings, and small curtain veils of crape, are 
all considered fashionable. A bunch of crape flowers, or else 
a rosette, or bows of crape, is placed on one side of the 


crown. 


Pelisses are as fashionable in carriage-dress as for the pro- 
menade. We observe very few indeed in black cloth; but 
black velvet, levantine, and corded silk, are much worn. 


They are always trimmed with crape; there is no remark- 


able difference between these pelisses and those worn for the 
promenade, neither do we think that trimmings, generally 
speaking, afford much variety; the most tasteful are those 
which we have given in our print, and which we have de- 


scribed above. We have seen also plain, broad bands of 
crape, finished at each edge by a little crape trimming of 
roses, or leaves ; this is always very narrow: other pelisses have 
a broad crape trimming, which goes all round, and is «is- 


posed in three or four deep tucks. 


Many carriage bonnets are composed of black crape over 
black sarsnet; others are of velvet, or black satin, intermixed 
with crape, with which they are also very full trimmed. We 


must not omit to observe, that all bonnets, worn eitherin car- 
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riage costume or for dress promenade, which is, in fact, the 
same thing, are lined with white crape. 

One of the most novel carriage head-dresses which we 
have seen, is a black satin bonnet with a round crown, the 
middle of which is ornamented with a row of oval puffs, let 
in at some distance from each other; they are composed of 
black crape, and edged with a scolloped band of the same 
material; it is very narrow, and stands out from the puffs; 
the brim is of a very moderate size, deep in front, but shallow 
at the sides; and, from its breadth over the forehead, is 
very generally becoming: the edge is finished by a full ruche 
of crape, above which a row of small puffs are let in to cor- 
respond with the crown, but without the scolloped band which 
edges the former. A plume of black feathers, at the base of 
which is a full rose of black crape, is placed on one side of 
the crown, and acrape band ties the bonnet under the chin. 

The dinner-gown, which we are about to describe, was 
made for a lady of distinguished rank by a marchande des 
modes, in Bond-street, to whom our work has lately been much 
indebted. It is composed of black bombasin: it is made a 
three-quarter height; the upper part of the bustis ornamented 
in a very novel and tasteful manner with white crape, dis- 
posed in the pelerine style; there are three rows; the upper 
one forms a tucker, which stands up round the neck; the 
lower part of it is pointed at the back, as is also the back 
part of the two other rows, so that it forms a small pointed 
cape; it meets in front, and has a very tasteful effect, as it 
relieves the sombre hue of the dress. The body and skirt 
are in one piece behind; the back is disposed in large plaits, 
which form the shape very gracefully; the front is plain. 
Short sleeve, made very full, the fulness confied in one large 
puff in the middle of the arm, by two byas pieces of a half- 
handkerchief shape; the points of which meet in the front 
of the sleeve, and are ornamented by a black crape rosette. 
A plain black crape band at the bottom of the sleeve con- 
fines it to the arm. The trimming of the skirt is very novel; 
it consists of a row of deep-pointed pieces of crape, some- 
thing in the half-handkerchief shape; they are about a quar- 
ter of a yard in depth, and are attached to each other by a 
full rose ; the pointed part hangs down; a narrow flounce of 
crape is set on full round each drapery. A twisted roll of 
satin and crape forms a heading to this truly-elegant trimming. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


soe 


VERSES 


ON SEEING IN A LIST OF MUSIC “THE WATERLOO WALTZ.” 


A MOMENT pause, ye braided fair, 


While pleasure’s phantom ye pursue, 


And say, if sprightly dance or air, 
Suit with the name of Waterloo? 


Awful was the Victory ; 
Chastened let the triumph be: 
’Mid the laurels she has won, 
Britain mourns for many a son. 


Veil’d in clouds the morning rose; 
Nature seem’d to mourn the day 
That consign’d, before its close, 
Thousands to their kindred clay! 


How unfit for courtly ball, 

Or the giddy festival, 

Was the grim and ghastly view 
Ere evening closed on Waterloo! 


See the Highland warrior rushing, 
Firm in dangers, on the foe, 
Till the life-blood warmly gushing, 
Lays the plaided hero low! 


His native pipe’s accustomed sound, 
"Mid War’s infernal concert drown’d, 


Cannot sooth his last adieu, 
Or wake his sleep on Waterloo! 
as 
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Chasing o’er the cuirassier, 

See the foaming chargers flying, 
Trampling, in his mad career, 
All alike, the dead and dying. 


See the bullets through his side, 
Answered by the gushing tide ; 
Helmet, horse, and rider too, 
Roll on bloody Waterloo! 





Shall scenes, like these, the dance inspire, 
Or wake the enlivening notes of mirth? 

O shivered be the recreant lyre, 

That gave the base idea birth! 








Other sounds, I ween, were there, 
Other music rent the air, 

Other waltz the warriors knew, 
That died on bloody Waterloo. 


Forbear! till time, with lenient hand, 
Has chased the pang of recent sorrow, 
And let the picture distant stand, 

The softening hue of years to borrow. 


When our race has passed away, 
Hand unborn may wake the lay, 
And give to joy alone the view 
Of Britain’s fame at Waterloo! 


STANZAS 


Bright blushing from Aurora’s arms, 
The infant day appear’d, 
And, deck’d in all its native charms, 

The valley’s lily cheer'd. 


Sol’s ardent beams oppress’d the flow’r, 
No more its head it rears, 

Till Hesp’rus leaves his fragrant bow’r, 
And bathes it with his tears. 
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Soft fall the drops—preserv’d from death, 
It blooms and smiles again ; 
The Zephyrs court its balmy breath 
To scent the verdant plain. 


So o’er the wretch in sorrow’s hour, 
Soft Pity weeps awhile, 

Till sooth’d, the heart resumes its pow’r, 
And answers with a smile. 


STANZAS. 


My Marian, say, when far distant you hie, 

Will that bosom, so tender, for me heave one sigh ? 
Will that eye, that now shines with a lustre so bright, 
Be dimm’d with a tear when I fade from your sight? 


When rising majestic, the moon from on high 

Shall shed her soft light, will you wish I were nigh ? 
When around you the roses fresh fragrance shall fling, 
Will that odour so lovely one thought of me bring? 


When music inspiring, so graceful you move, 

Will you think upon him, who each step would approve? 
When the soft voice of friendship shall sound on your ear, 
Oh! say, will my image before you appear? 


When lowly, in meek supplication, you bend, 

Will one pray’r, oh! my Marian! for me then ascend? 
But why, my fond heart, why encourage a fear, 

The love she has promis’d will e’er be sincere! ANoN. 


STANZAS. 


How sweet is the sigh of departed affection! 

How delightful the thought of a speedy retarn! 

But how heavy the moments! how deep our dejection, 
When condemned, without hope of assuagement, to mourn! 
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The tear of respect, which we shed for the brave, 
Give, but for a moment, the bosom a pain; 

But those of affection which water the grave 

Of friendship and love, must for ever remain. 


Tho’ nature profusely her bounty display, 

Tho’ streams murmur pleasure, and winds waft repose, 
The bosom of anguish can feel not a ray 

Of comfort, in these, t’alleviate its woes. 


O, sorrow and sadness! man’s lot here below, 
With you I have found the most kindly relief; 
And, doom’d to lament under heart-rending woe, 
Have found still a joy in the bitterest grief. 


Mount- House. Woon. 





HYMN 
ON THE DEATH OF HIS LATE MAJESTY. 


Great God! before thy awful throne, 
In sore affliction, now we bend ; 
With hands uplifted make our moan, 
To Thee, our Father, and our friend. 


In sackcloth cloth’d, we prostrate lay, 
Obedient to thy will, O God! 

Thy dread command we must obey,' 
And bow before thy chast’ning rod. 


Outstretch’d in death our Sov’reign lies, 
Freed from a world of woe and pain; 
May angels waft him to the skies, 
Where joy and peace for ever reign. 


There shall he rest for evermore, 
Secure from ills, or fortune’s frown, 
Resigning grandeur, wealth, and pow’, 
An earthly for a heaw’nly crown! 
grad Feb. 1820. Premin, 











OD. 
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ELEGY 
TO THE MEMORY OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF KENT, 
By J. WHEELER, Ese. 


GCPILICH 


Ss1 to Music BY Mr. D. BRUGUIER, anv sunc ar Berxiey Cuaret. 


PIPL? 


Ou! rest in peace, departed shade! 
With thee life’s cares are o’er; 

Each friendless youth, each orphan maid, 
In grief, thy loss deplore. 


Ah! beauteous mourner, thy fond tear 
Shall flow from each bright eye, 

Renew’d by each returning year, 
With love’s responsive sigh, 


And thou, dear pledge of mutual love, 
With Cherub smile, wast given, 

To sooth thy parent, from above, 
And call thy sire to heaven! 


TO THE CLARIONET PLAYER. 


Poor, blind, old Scotsman! oft I pity thee, 
Whom hunger urges nightly thro’ the street, 
To play for bread, and trust to charity, 
Ere thou canst supper taste, or pillow greet. 


While millions bask in luxury’s sun, at ease, 
Thoughtless and gay, and wanton as the air, 

Thou striv’st, with heavy heart the while, to please, 
And lighten spirits overwhelm’d with care. 


Yet; though I hear thy music with delight, 
Or sooth’d to sadness, melt in pleasing tears, 
Fain would I send thee earlier home to-night, 
And with my best donation sooth thy years. 


Thou, by affliction, loseth many a charm 
That fills this spacious earth, sea, air, and sky ; 
Then may’st thou ever find some bosom warm, 
That, for thy music, will thy wants supply. Prior. 
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LINES 


ADDRESSED TO MISS M. A. §. 





Au! read, love, in my tell-tale eyes, 
Who reigns within my heart ; 

Ah! hear, love, in my plaintive sighs, 
All, all, I would impart. 


And do not wear that fix’d disdain, 
No longer let me sue, 

No longer let my heart complain, 
While thus it beats for you. 


Ah! look, love, on my burning cheek, 
Whene’er your voice I hear, 

Ah! smile, love, as I falt’ring speak 
The name I hold so dear: 





And do not drive me to despair, 
No longer let me sue; 
Indeed, my heart is wdrth your care— 
It only beats for you. J.S. 


 emeaaienniniatl 
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ON MISS M. C—, 
OF C—L—~W—H, REFUSING THE AUTHOR IN MARRIAGE, 


Since language never can describe my pain, 

How can I hope to move when I complain! 

Such, M—y, is my frenzy is distress, 

I love to plead, tho’ hopeless of redress ; 

Perhaps, affecting ignorance, you'll say, 

“ From whence these lines? whose message to convey 2” 
Mock not my grief with that cold, feign’d demand, 
For well you know the wretched writer’s hand. 

To mirth and comfort lost, and all for you, 

Yet lost, perhaps, to your remembrance too, 

How hard my lot! what refuge can I try! — 
Weary of life, and yet afraid to die. 

To these reflections, each slow wearing day, 

And each revolving night, a constant prey, 

Think what I suffer, nor ungentle hear 

What madness dictates in this fond despair. 





Seno al 
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Is nature so extinguish’d in thy heart, 

That not one spark remains, to ease my smart? 

Not one repenting sob, one tender sigh? 

Thy breast unruffied, and unwet thine eye? 

Why dost thou mock at ties of constant love ? 

But half its joys the faithless ever prove ; 

They only taste the pleasures they receive, 

But sure the noblest is in those we give ; 

Acceptance is the heaven that mortals know; 

But ’tis the joy of angels to bestow. 

Oh! imitate, my love, that task divine, 

Be thou that angel, and that heaven be mine. 

Might I but once again behold those charms— 

Might I but breathe my last in those dear arms— 

On that lov’d face but fix my closing eye— 

Permitted, where I might not live, to die— 

Relenting Fate I would accuse no more ; 

But Fate has no such happines in store! 

’Tis past! what gleam of hope can now [I find, 

When I can ne’er be false, nor thou be kind : 

Oh! then, ’tis foolish to delay—farewell! 

At that last word, what tongue my pang can tell! 

All now is o’er, for ever now we part, 

And black despair now rends this breaking heart. 

I faint! I die! remember I was true! 

’Tis all I ask—eternally adiea! Y. Z. 
BuRSLEM. 
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VALENTINE’S DAY, 182v. 


Txt raise a bow’r, 
_ Where love’s own flow’r 
Its fragrant leaves shall twine, 
And there my fair 
Shall wreath her hair 
With myrtle and with vine. 


The roses there 
Shall bloom more fair, 
Since they'll be flow’rs of thine. 
Then say, wilt thou 
Ist to my vow, 
And be my Valentine. 
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No jewel’d crest — 
Will deck thy breast, 
No noble hall be thine; 
An humble lot, 
A rustic cot, 
And faithful Valeutine. 


Our life shall be 
All bright and free, 
Alllove and truth divine ; 
Then list to me, 
Oh, love! and be 
My own sweet Valentine. GENEVIEVE. 


SOLUTION 
OF THE ENIGMA IN OUR LAST. 
Some shine in Virtue’s glorious cause; 
To such, Heaven gives her best rewards; 


While others disregard her laws, 
And stake their happiness on CARDS, oe 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following are received—“ Lines, written on a Morning in Winter,” by 
Prior; ‘* A Lady’s Choice,” by J. W. K.; “ Lines,” by J.S.; ‘* The Maniac’s 
Song,” by W.S.; and “ Essay on Female Education.” 





‘“¢ The Gleaner” is inadmissible. 


We particularly request that all communications may be forwarded to us by 
the 16th of each month, as we find it impossible to make the arrangement we 
are desirous of doing, unless our Correspondents will have the goodness to 
oblige us withthe piecesintended for insertion by the time we have specified. 


We regret that we have been obliged to omit the insertion of ‘* The Adven- 
tures of a Sovereign,” this month, but it shall appear in our next Number. 


“« Hints to Mistresses,” and ‘‘ Verses,” by Genevieve, shall appear in our 


next, The communications of this lady will always be received with plea- 
sure, 
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